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By DEAN ACHESON, United States 


N behalf of the Government and the people of the 

United States, | warmly weclome to our country 

and our capital the Foreign Ministers who have 
assembled here to sign the North Atlantic treaty. 

We are honored by their presence, both as individuals 
who have done much for peace and as representatives of 
nations and peoples who have contributed notably to the 
welfare and progress of mankind. 

We are met together to consummate a solemn act. Those 
who participated in the drafting of this treaty must leave 
to others judgment of the significance and value of this act. 
They cannot appraise the achievements, but they can, and 
should, declare the purposes of their minds and hearts. 

it was, I think,—like the purpose of those who chart the 
stars—not to create what they record, but to set down reali- 
ties for the guidance of men whether well or ill-disposed. 

For those who seek peace it is a guide to refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. 

For those who set their feet upon the path of aggression, 
it is a warning that if it must needs be that offenses come, 
then woe unto them by whom the offense cometh. 

For the reality which is set down here is not created here. 
The reality is the unity of belief, of spirit, of interest of the 
community of nations represented here. It is the product of 
many centuries of common thought and of the blood of 
many simple and brave men and women. 

‘The reality lies not in the common pursuit of a material 
role or of a power to dominate others. It lies in the affirma- 
tion of moral and spiritual values which govern the kind of 
life they propose to lead and which they propose to defend, 
by all possible means, should that necessity be thrust upon 
them. Even this purpose is a fact which has been demon- 
strated twice in this present century. 

It is well that these truths be known. The purpose of 
this treaty is to publish them and give them form. 

From this act, taken here today, will flow increasing good 
for all peoples. 

From this joining of many wills in one purpose, will come 





new inspiration for the future. New strength and courage 
will accrue not only to the peoples of the Atlantic commu- 
nity, but to all peoples of the world community who seek 
for themselves, and for others equally, freedom and peace. 





By PAUL-HENRI SPAAK, Belgium 


N signing the North Atlantic pact we are going to parti- 
cipate in the most important political event that has 
occurred since the creation of the United Nations. 

The great defensive alliance about to be created is an 
essential milestone on the road leading to the consolidation 
of peace. 

The peoples of the world have therefore the right to re- 
joice over it. 

The North Atlantic pact conforms with the letter and 
the spirit of the San Francisco Charter since, inspired solely 
by a sense of defense, it is, through the magnitude of the 
forces which it brings together, of a nature to discourage 
any future aggressor and since it gives to Article 51, which 
proclaims the right to legitimate individual and collective 
defense, a practical and effective arm without which it 
would be but a mockery. 

The new pact is purely defensive. It is directed against 
no one. It threatens no one: it should therefore disturb no 
one, save, of course, any person or persons who might foster 
the criminal idea of having recourse to war. To be con- 
vinced of this, one has only to read it, but one must do so 
without a preconceived idea. 

The peoples here represented detest war and their Gov- 
ernments share their sentiments. 


War is a hateful and absurd thing. It settles nothing 


and its consequences constitute almost as heavy a burden 
for the conquerors as for the conquered. Democracies are 
essentially pacific. Where peoples have something to say, 
where thought is not in chains and opposition muzzled, the 
idea that an aggressive policy could be pursued is inconceiv- 
able. If the whole world accepted and practiced the demo- 
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cratic principles which are ours there would be no more 
war. But until that is the case we have the right and the 
duty to be prudent and prepared. 


REPEATED LEssons oF HIsTORY 


Twice within less than twenty-five years the democracies 
of Western Europe, the United States of America and 
Canada have faced terrible dangers. Twice the civilization 
that they represent, their way of life and of thought have 
been jeopardized. Twice it has required military miracles 
to save them. Twice an over-blind trust has all but ruined 
them. It would be unpardonable to ignore the repeated les- 
sons of history. 

Those who today are angered or saddened because the 
principles of universal collective security contemplated the 
United Nations Charter are to be supplemented by a system 
more restricted, but having the same goal and observing the 
same principles, will find some subjects for reflection in the 
signing of the pact. They will regret, perhaps, having seen 
the rostrum of the United Nations transformed into an in- 
strument of propaganda in which vehemence and insult 
have frequently replaced the essential desire for cooperation ; 
perhaps also they. will regret that the abuse of the veto and 
refusal to collaborate have so often rendered ineffective the 
decisions of the Security Council or the recommendations 
of the Assembly. 

The United Nations remain our great hope. 

We continue to desire and to believe that one day all na- 
tions may find their security in this world orzanization and 
that all Governments, having at last recognized the prece- 
dence of international law over their own will, may make 
of the United Nations the mighty instrument that we have 
always wished for. 

But until that day no one can contest our right to gather 
together and organize in one corner of the world all the 
forces of those who, having finally and wholly renounced 
all idea of aggressive warfare, do not wish to find them- 
selves one day without defense before an attack upon them. 

The North Atlantic pact is an act of faith in the destiny 
of Western civilization. Based on the exercise of civil and 
political liberties, on respect for the human person, it can- 
not perish. 

The North Atlantic pact places in the service of this 
civilization and of peace the most powerful means of de- 
fense that has ever been created. That is why, in the name 
of an overwhelming majority of the Belgian people, I shall 
sign it in a few moments with confidence and pride. 





By LESTER B. PEARSON, Canada 


AST week the Parliament of Canada, with only two dis- 
senting voices, endorsed the treaty which we sign here 
today. This virtual unanimity reflected the views of the 
Canadian people who feel deeply and instinctively that this 
treaty is not a pact for war, but a pledge for peace and 
progress. 

The North Atlantic treaty was born out of fear and 
frustration; fear of the aggressive and subversive policies 
of communism and the effect of those policies on our own 
peace and security and well-being; frustration over the ob- 
stinate obstruction by Communist states of our efforts to 
make the United Nations function effectively as a universal 
security system. This treaty, though born of fear and frus- 
tration, must, however, lead to positive social, economic and 
political achievements if it is to live; achievements which 
will extend beyond the time of emergency which gave it 
birth, or the geographical area which it now includes. 





This treaty does not, of itself ensure peace. It does, how- 
ever, give us the promise of far greater security and stability 
than we possess today. By our combined efforts, we must 
convert this promise into performance or the treaty will re- 
main no more than yet another expression of high but un- 
attained ideals. That will not happen to our North Atlan- 
tic pact if each of us accepts the challenge it proclaims; if 
each of us, with trust in the good-will and peaceful policies 
of the others, will strive to make it something more than 
words. We know that we can do this. If it were not so, 
we would not today be giving this pledge to stand together 
in danger and to work together in peace. 

We, in this North Atlantic community, the structure of 
which we now consolidate, must jealously guard the de- 
fensive and progressive nature of our league. There can be 
no place in this group for power politics or imperialist am- 
bitions on the part of any of its members. This is more 
than a treaty for defense. We must, of course, defend our- 
selves, and that is the first purpose of our pact; but, in doing 
so, we must never forget that we are now organizing force 
for peace so that peace can one day be preserved without 
force. 


STRENGTH IN COMMON FREEDOMS 


We are a North Atlantic community of twelve nations; 
and 350,000,000 people. We are strong in our lands and 
resources, in our industry and manpower. We are strong 
above all in our common tradition of liberty, in our com- 
mon belief in the dignity of the individual, in our common 
heritage of social and political thought and in our resolve 
to defend our freedoms together. Security and progress, 
however, like peace and war, are indivisible. So there must 
be nothing narrow or exclusive about our league; no slack- 
ening of our interest in the welfare and security of all 
friendly people. 

The North Atlantic community is part of the world 
community and as we grow stronger to preserve the peace, 
all free men grow stronger with us. The world today is too 
small, too interdependent, for even regional isolation. 

This treaty is a forward move in man’s progress from the 
wasteland of his post-war world, to better, safer ground. 
But as we reach the distant pastures, we see greener ones 
far on. As we reach the summit of this lofty peak, higher 
ones loom up beyond. We are forever climbing the ever 
mounting slope and must not rest until we reach the last 
objective of a sane and moral world. 

Our treaty is no mere Maginot Line against annihilation; 
no mere fox-hole from fear, but the point from which we 
start for yet one more attack on all those evil forces that 
would block our way to justice and to peace. 

In that spirit, and with great pride, I sign this treaty as 
the delegate, and the servant of my country. 





By GUSTAV RASMUSSEN, Denmark 


HEN today, on behalf of Denmark I sign the North 

Atlantic treaty, 1 do so because it is an instrument of 
peace, and because it has no other purposes than defence in 
case an armed attack should occur against any one of the 
signatory powers. 

Under Article 1 of the treaty, the parties undertake to 
settle any international dispute by peaceful means. As has 
been recently said by a high American official, behind this 
pledge stand the character and politics of the countries 
which are parties to the treaty. The very nature of their 
institutions make a calculated plan of aggression a virtual 
impossibility. 
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The North Atlantic treaty contains a solemn reaffirma- 
tion of the pledges given by those countries under the United 
Nations Charter. The treaty is therefore designed to 
strengthen the system of the United Nations. It constitutes 
a cornertsone in the fundamental structure of general 
security. 

Twice in this century, the United States of America has 
gone to war in order to come to the aid of the democratic 
nations of Europe in their fight against aggression. 

3y this treaty the United States has in advance expressed 
her readiness also in the future to stand by democratic and 
peace-loving peoples, and has thereby contributed in a mag- 
nanimous way to the maintenance of peace. 

This goal, the preservation of peace, is also Denmark’s, 
in deep accord with the ardent desire and old tradition of 
the Danish nation. 





By ROBERT SCHUMAN, France 


bere history of contemporary France is a succession of 
aggressions she has endured and of attempts she has 
made to avoid them. 

Three times in seventy years she has been invaded. The 
first time, she was the sole victim of the aggressor. From 
1914 to 1918, half of our continent was submerged under 
the wave of aggression. And the last war overflowed Europe; 
the invasion became transcontinental, not only because of 
alliances, but also because of the immensity of the means of 
action. Invasion crosses neutral frontiers; neither distance 
nor natural obstacles can stop it any longer. 

In’the past, the peoples menaced by it too often allowed 
themselves to be surprised by it. The teaching of experience 
has led them to draw together. They have placed their 
confidence in international organization for peace and secur- 
ity. France has constantly supported these efforts and nur- 
tured this great hope. She remains fervently attached to it 
because she is convinced that in the end humanity will 
submit to exigencies of solidarity. 

But she is obliged also to recognize that collective organ- 
izations, as they function today, have not yet acquired the 
necessary efficacity. The Charter envisages the possibility 
of regional pacts. It authorizes its members to organize 
individually or collectively for self-defense in conformity 
with the principles of the Charter. 


RESPONSIBILITIES FOR PEACE 


France ardently desires that the United Nations may 
become one day strong enough to assure by itself peace and 
security in the world, thus rendering any individual initia- 
tive unnecessary. 

But, meanwhile, the Governments which bear the fear- 
some responsibility of guarding the independence of their 
countries have no right to put their trust in partial guaran- 
tees. It would be criminal for them to neglect a single op- 
portunity, or a possible aid, for the preservation of peace. 

The exclusive concern of France is to make impossible 
any invasion of her own territory or of the territory of 
peace-loving nations. Our aim cannot be restricted to the 
winning of a war which might be forced upon us, a war 
which, even if we win it, would leave Europe ravaged and 
depopulated. We want to avoid such a war by becoming, 
together, strong enough to safeguard peace. 

Who, in justice, could reproach us for such an attempt? 
What sincere friend could take offense at it? In the past, 
France has been sufficiently respectful of her obligations and 
true to her friendships, sufficiently alerted also by dreadful 
experience, to be beyond all suspicion. 








INSURANCE AGAINST RISKS 


There is no contradiction between two treaties when both 
have as their object to guarantee the security of the same 
country but are concluded with different guarantors. The 
multiplicity of possible risks necessitates a multiplicity of 
precautions. This answer we gave to Germany when, in 
1935, she took objection to the Franco-Russian treaty, in- 
compatible, according to her, with the Locarno pact. Today, 
we give it to the U.S.S.R. with whom we remain bound by a 
defense pact against a possible German menace and by the 
obligation we accepted never to associate ourselves with any 
threat directed against her. We shall scrupulously honor this 
obligation. When we expand the network of our friend- 
ships, old and new, do we in fact repudiate a friendship 
which does not satisfy all our need for security? Is it a 
threat to anyone when we take out insurance against all 
risks, when we organize a system of common defense against 
any attack, what ever its nature? 

We are uniting, with the intention of providing a com- 
mon and reciprocal protection. We want to discourage in 
advance any aggression, by making it more dangerous for the 
aggressor. Only a potential aggressor could legitimately con- 
sider it aimed at him. Our conscience is clear. In signing 
this pact, France solemnly proclaims her absolute determina- 
tion to maintain peace. It is not for herself alone that 
I'rance wants peace, for she knows that peace has become 
the indivisible property of all, and that, by allowing it to be 
compromised by one of us, we would all lose it together. 

Nations are more and more convinced that their fates 
are closedly bound together, that their salvation and their 
welfare can no longer be based upon an egotistical and 
aggressive nationalism, but must rest upon the progressive 
application of human solidarity. 





By BJARNI BENEDIKTSSON, Iceland 


HE nations who are now forming this new brotherhood 

are unlike each other in many respects: some of them 
are the greatest and most powerful in the world—others are 
small and weak. 

None is smaller or weaker than my one—the Icelandic 
nation. My people are unarmed and have been unarmed 
since the days of our Viking forefathers. We neither have 
nor can have an army. My country has never waged war 
on any other country and as an unarmed country we neither 
can nor will declare war against any nation as we stated 
when entering the United Nations. In truth we are quite 
unable to defend ourselves from any foreign armed attack. 

There was, therefore, hesitation in our minds as to 
whether there was a place for us as participants in this de- 
fensive pact. But our country is, under certain circumstances, 
of vital importance for the safety of the North Atlantic area. 
In the last war Great: Britain took over the defense of Ice- 
land and later we concluded an agreement with the United 
States Government for military protection of Iceland during 
the war. Our participation in this pact shows that for our 
own sake, as well as for the sake of others, we want similar 
arrangements in case of a new war, which we all indeed 
hope and pray never will occur. 

But it is not only this realistic reason which has decided 
our attitude. We also want to make it crystal clear that 
we belong and want to belong to this free community of 
free nations which now is being formally founded. 

It is a fact, as I said before, that we are unlike each other 
in many respects, but there are many things which bind us 
solidly together. 
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AGITATING FOR PEACE BY VIOLENCE 


We all face the same danger. In this world of ours, 
where distances have vanished, peace indeed is indivisible. 
The same disruptive elements are everywhere at their sinister 
work. Everywhere they are accusing us, who are working 
for peace, of being warmongers. 

When we were discussing this pact in the Parliament of 
Iceland those elements tried with force to hinder that vener- 
able institution in its work. Such violence has never before 
been tried against the 1,000-year-old Parliament of Iceland. 

The misguided crowd, which tried this, pretended they 
were shouting for peace. This contradictory behavior of 
throwing stones with your hands while you are clamoring 
for peace with your lips is not in accordance with Icelandic 
tradition nor is it in conformity with Western culture. We 
all know where those habits originate and this mentality 
certainly is the greatest menace to the world today. 

But it is not only this threat to world peace and human 
well-being which unites us. Neither is it only the fact 
that we all live in the same part of the world. There are 
stronger bonds which bind us together. 

We all belong to the same culture. We would all prefer 
to lose our lives rather than lose our freedom, either as 
individuals or nations. We all believe in friendly coopera- 
tion among nations. We all want peace for all the world 
and well-being for mankind. 

Therefore, we gather here today hopefully to sign this 
solemn treaty. 





By COUNT CARLO SFORZA, Italy 


HE Italian nation, after two World Wars in the space 

of one generation, looks with confidence and hope to this 
treaty ; it sees in it a decisive step toward the advent of peace 
in a free and united world. 

This pact is a complex and articulate instrument in which 
the will prevails to discourage, through our unity, any ag- 
gressive move, preposterous and unlikely as this may appear. 
To the very few who in good faith still hesitate, be it enough 
to remind that, had this treaty existed in 1914 and in 1939, 
there would not have been the battles which spread ruins 
from Italy to England, from France to Russia. 

Indeed, it is not without significance that the European 
peoples should have apprehended with joy that this treaty 
would be signed on the free American soil. It helps everybody 
realize that oceans are on the way of becoming small lakes, 
and that even the most different historical formations repre- 
sent no more than a variety of folklore in front of the neces- 
sity of uniting, all of us, in order to save our most cherished 
common patrimony: peace and democracy. 

Signing a pact, however, is not enough. Life shall have to 
circulate through it, as a result of a constant free collabora- 
tion in the service of peace between all its members, present 
and future. 

It is not without a reference to the spirit of this pact, that 
two of its signatories, the French and the Italian, signed a 
week ago in Paris a treaty of economic cooperation between 
our two peoples. Not only would we fail the spirit of the 
pact, we would also belittle its force if we considered it only 
as a protective umbrella. We must pray to God that this pact 
will prove to be like the English Magna Charta: on one side 
intangible, on the other side a continuous creation. 

The North Atlantic pact will constitute one among the 
noblest and most generous events in human history if all its 
members will show—within and outside the pact—that the 
melancholy history of Europe has taught them this supreme 
lesson: That no nation in the world can feel secure in its 





prosperity and peace if all its neighbors are not as safely 
marching toward the same goals of prosperity and security. 





By JOSEPH BECH, Luxembourg 


ROUPED around the most powerful democracy in the 

world, the states signatory to the Atlantic pact consti- 
tute at once the most formidable and the most sincerely 
peacetul coalition of material and moral forces that has ever 
been set up by the nations to ensure their security and to 
spare the world the horrors of war. 

In the absence of any coercive force belonging to the 
United Nations, the treaty of assistance and mutual aid 
among the twelve Western countries constitutes the most 
effective guarantee possible for them, a guarantee that is es- 
sential in a world where distrust prevails, a world divided by 
political and ideological conceptions that are radically op- 
posed, with all the risks and dangers that this state of things 
and of mind involves. 

The nations of the West never wanted this division. It is 
not their concern that other nations have a regime different 
from theirs, and they ask only normal relations with the East. 
If, a year ago, five of them placed themselves on the defen- 
sive in concluding the Brussels pact, and if, today, the United 
States and Canada are in their turn joining the ten European 
countries to organize collective defense and the maintenance 
of peace, security and liberty in the North Atlantic commu- 
nity, it is because their unceasing efforts to find common solu- 
tions with the countries of the East in important matters 
have encountered constant intransigence and because, in a 
word, the policy of conciliation followed by the Western 
countries has found no echo in the East. 

These causes which have given birth to our pact determine 
and limit its purpose and scope. 

The North Atlantic pact is the logical supplement to the 
Brussels pact. 


New Era oF SOLIDARITY 


Like the latter, its purpose is both to prevent war from 
breaking out, by establishing a balance between the forces 
confronting each other and to win any war of aggression 
that may be directed against one or all of the signatory states. 

The defensive alliance that we are concluding today can- 
not, of course, establish true peace, which is more than the 
absence of war, but, like other similar alliances in the past, 
it may give the world a salutary period of lasting truce. I 
am sure that that is the fervent desire of the signatories to 
this pact, all of whom believe that peaceful co-existence of 
the two regimes is possible and all of whom wish it. 

With the aid given to Europe by the Marshall Plan, the 
Atlantic pact opens a new era of the closest solidarity between 
the democratic countries of Europe and the New World. 

Nothing proves better this ineluctable solidarity of the 
destinies of our countries than the fact that the United States, 
breaking with a tradition two centuries old, is concluding a 
military alliance in peacetime. That is an event of extra- 
ordinary historical significance for the United States and of 
the utmost importance for Europe. 

The peoples of Europe note with profound gratitude what 
the presence at their sides of this mighty and generous coun- 
try signifies. 

They approve and acclaim the pact, and accept the real 
risks and the heavy obligations that it imposes upon them. 
They accept it with active faith in the necessity for and the 
efficacy of the union that has been achieved. 

It is in this same spirit that, with the prior assent of nine- 
tenths of the members Luxembourg Parliament, I set the 
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signature of my small country beside those of so many friendly 
nations at the bottom of this instrument of peace, the Atlan- 
tic pact. 





By DIRK U. STIKKER, The Netherlands 


HE treaty we are about to sign marks the end of an il- 
lusion: the hope that the United Nations would, by 
itself, insure international peace. 

Regretfully, we were driven to the conclusion that the 
Charter, though essential, is not enough, in the world as it 
is, tu protect those vital principles for which we of the West- 
ern world who have gathered here, stand. 

‘Therefore, we felt it our duty to make this treaty. So far 
from merely marking the end of an illusion, it most especially 
marks the birth of a new hope of enduring peace. 

Its opponents are clamoring that this treaty aims at war. 
That is a lie. Its aim is peace—peace, not after a new war, 
but peace now, and from now on. 

We who are vitally interested in the security of the North 
Atlantic area, henceforth stand united in our resolve to repel 
aggression, just as we stand united in our resolve not to at- 
tack others. 

Such, then, is the treaty’s unshakable moral basis. We shall 
sign with a clear conscience in the face of God. 

Various aspects of the new treaty are being explained by 
my fellow speakers. Let me add and stress this: 

Together we are determined in our mutual interest to gird 
the North Atlantic with a chain of strength. That chain is, 
necessarily, as strong as its weakest link. Let us then strive 
together, on a basis of equal treatment for all, to uphold the 
strength of the strongest links, and to increase that of the 
weakest, for weak links are a common peril. This is a dic- 
tate of plain common sense. 

There, as in so many other fields, of international coop- 
eration and integration, the Netherlands will not be found 
wanting. As we have participated in making and implement- 
ing the Brussels pact, and Benelux, the Organization for 
European k-conomic Cooperation, and a Western European 
federation (to name only these), so shall we participate in 
making the treaty now before us a living and inspiring reality. 
We know that you all in turn will not fail us. 

We rejoice at the thought that at last the truth prevails 
that the North Atlantic is a highway that unites, not a bar- 
rier that divides. We rejoice at the thought that North Amer- 
icans and Western Europeans have found each other in a 
common edifice dedicated to peace. Freedom from fear is 
being brought nearer to all of us today. 

Let me close with a word of Netherlands gratitude to all 
those who have labored towards bringing us here together. 
In saying this, | am thinking not only of the negotiators 
whom | thank most warmly, but also, and no less of those en- 
lightened men who built that massive pedestal of popular 
support on which this treaty now securely stands: Members 
of Congress, parliamentarians, moulders and interpreters of 
public opinion in all our countries. 

And so, with a humble prayer for God’s merciful blessing, 
1 declare the Netherlands Government’s readiness to sign 
this treaty tor peace. 





By HALVARD LANGE, Norway 


S I am about to sign, on behalf of the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment, the North Atlantic pact, I strongly feel that 
it is a logical sequence to a line which we have followed since 
the liberation of our country in May, 1945. The five long 


years of Nazi occupation had given our people a new and 
deeper conception of freedom, law and democracy. 

And so we were determined that never again must Norway 
risk the loss of her freedom and all that goes with it. 

With great faith and hope the Norwegian Government 
had taken an active part in the United Nations conference 
in San Francisco. 

When after many divergencies the nations represented 
there reached agreement and the Charter was solemnly 
signed, we sincerely believed that a foundation had been laid 
upon which we—Allies and friends of the great war—could 
build together a future of peace and freedom. 

We believe today as firmly as ever in the rightness of the 
words and spirit of that great Charter and in the funda- 
mental soundness and necessity of the universal idea of the 
United Nations. 

We cannot close our eyes, however, to the fact, that for 
reasons which we all know the United Nations cannot today 
give us or any other nation the security to which we had 
confidently looked forward. 

Under these circumstances my country temporarily had to 
look for a greater measure of security, beyond that provided 
by membership in the United Nations. 


SCANDINAVIAN Pact First Am 


Our first thought, naturally, was to turn to our neighbors 
and friends in the north of Europe to see what the three of 
us together could do. As we Norwegians saw it, the best solu- 
tion would be a Scandinavian regional pact under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, in some way affiliated with the 
great Western democracies, to which we are so closely re- 
lated economically, culturally and ideologically. 

As we could not fully agree, however, on the basis for 
such a Scandinavian defense union and on the necessity of 
establishing solidarity with a broader and stronger regional 
defense grouping, the logical solution for Norway was to 
join the North Atlantic pact. 

We have a longer coastline on the North Atlantic than any 
other country. Our experience through the centuries has been 
that the ocean did not separate. On the contrary, for us it 
has been the highway of commercial and cultural intercourse. 

Before doing so, we asked ourselves some searching ques- 
tions: 

Can the proposed pact offer the protection we need if the 
worst should happen? Will our obligations under the pact be 
within our means, without jeopardizing our economic recon- 
struction program ? 

We further asked: Is the pact in full accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations? 

And, last but not least, is the proposed pact of a clearly 
defensive nature? Will it promote our foremost aim: peace 
with freedom ? 

Studying the text of the pact, we found satisfactory an- 
swers to all these questions. 

We felt convinced that the prospective signers of the pact 
considered the preservation of peace and freedom their fore- 
most aim. They would regard any idea of aggression con- 
trary to their most basic instincts and fundamental policies. 


No Nation Is A TARGET 


Our pact is a pact of peace. It is directed against no nation. 
It is directed solely against aggression itself. 

The moment the United Nations through the common 
ettorts of all its member nations is capable of functioning in 
accordance with the intention of its founders and with the 
letter and spirit of the Charter, at that moment the need 
for such regional arrangements will become much less urgent, 
and will ultimately be eliminated altogether. 
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The overwhelming majority of the Norwegian people 
deeply believes that the signing of theAtlantic pact is an event 
which may decisively influence the course of history and 
hasten the day when all nations can work together for peace 
and freedom. 

On this solemn occasion I wish to take the opportunity to 
express our deepest appreciation of the tremendous contribu- 
tion of the United States during and after the war. The 
scope and vision of the undertakings which the United States 
have originated for the reconstruction and stabilization of a 
war-torn world have seldom been equaled in human history. 





By JOSE CAEIRO da MATTA, Portugal 


HE Government of Portugal, which I have the honor 
to represent here on this occasion, received with pleasure 
the invitation extended by the Government of the United 
States in its name and in the name of Belgium, Canada, 
France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway and the 
United Kingdom, to take part in the North Atlantic pact. 
The time has now come where we see the concept of tliis 
pact become a reality; and, before our signatures are affixed 
to it, allow me to say a few words in the name of Portugal. 
To President Truman, who with his strong personality, so 
well symbolizes in this hour the clear political vision and the 
decisive entry of the United States into this undertaking, go 
the cordial greetings of the Government and people of 
Portugal. 

My country, in accepting the invitation extended to her to 
take her place among the original participating nations in the 
Atlantic pact, was not—I can afirm—concerned exclusively 
with considerations of her own security: she did so much 
more because of her recognition of the need of giving her 
cooperation to this great effort. 

More than ever it is necessary to defend the principles and 
the positions which those peoples that are the depository of 
the ideals of Western civilization occupy in the world. 

It can be said that there is now being repeated around the 
shores of the Atlantic—and on a much vaster scale—the pic- 
ture which the ancient peoples knew at the time when the 
finest conquests of the human mind and the highest expo- 
nents of civilization were centered in the small but fertile 
area of the classical world. 

Portugal is an Atlantic country whose activities through- 
out the long centuries of history took place to a great extent 
on the broad sea which forms her boundary. To those coun- 
tries to which we are bound by the seaways of the Atlantic 
we are brought near by friendly relations. 

The memory of our first contacts with some of them are 
lost in the night of time. With one of them we can point to 
centuries of the closest collaboration. 

Europe, which has such a great moral heritage to defend, 
Europe, reduced in political values, struggling against the 
greatest and most dangerous mental epidemic of all times, 
which threatens to destroy the flower of our culture, Europe 
is anxiously seeking a formula for peace. 

Her moral forces are now exerted in the will to correct her 
ills and the evidence of what might be a disquieting shadow 
on her horizon finds her facing with courage and decision the 
reality of her present position, appreciative and grateful for 
the moral and material solidarity nobly offered to her from 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Portugal wishes to assert that she sees in the North At- 
lantic pact, not only an instrument of defense and interna- 
tional cooperation, but also, for the reasons and for the aims 
which govern it, a precious instrument for peace. And she 
considers herself fortunate to be able to find that, once again, 


none of the instruments on which her foreign relations are 
based is in conflict with its letter or its spirit. 

May the thought which has made of these nations living 
examples of true social progress, in work, in freedom, and in 
peace, keep intact the ties which are being formed today and 
insure that this pact may bear the fruit which we expect of it. 





By ERNEST BEVIN, The United Kingdom 


N appending my signature to this pact today, I am doing 

so on behalf of a free parliamentary nation, and | am 
satisfied that the step we are taking has the almost unanimous 
approval of the British people. 

Like other signatories, my country has had forced upon it 
the great task of fighting two World Wars against aggression 
within a period of a quarter century. 

The cost in human life and treasure was appalling. 

Succeeding generations in the period following each strug- 
gle over a wide area of the world were thrown into a state 
of uncertainty and harassed by wars of nerves and civil wars. 

The common people (who only want to live in peace) had 
been unable to follow the peaceful pursuits or to sleep peace- 
fully in their beds. 

They have seen their constitutions crushed—constitutions 
in which they thought they had made their liberty secure. 

We have witnessed a period in which, while the countries 
represented here have been striving to rehabilitate the world 
and restore it to prosperity and sanity they have been con- 
stantly frustrated in their efforts. 

We have all tried with a genuine desire and firm purpose 
to build an effective United Nations. 

We have endeavored to make its machinery work and to 
create such confidence in this great world organization as 
will enable it to establish security for all peoples of the world. 

But so far our hopes have not been fully realized. 

What course then was open to us? 

We had to get together and build with such material as 
was available to us, and this material was happily at hand in 
this great Atlantic community, with a common outlook and 
a desire for peace. 

Countries whose representatives are signing this great pact 
today are composed of peace-loving peoples with spiritual 
affinities, but who also have great pride in their skill and 
their production and in their achievements in mastering the 
forces of nature and harnessing the great resources of the 
world for the benefit of mankind. 

Our peoples do not want war and do not glorify war, but 
they will not shrink from it if aggression is threatened. 

This pact is a concrete proof of the determination of a 
group of like-minded nations never to fight one another. 

These nations are, in addition, linked with many other 
peoples who equally will never indulge in aggression. 

All these peoples are united in a common line of thought 
and desire. 

Today is not only the day of the signature of this pact, it 
is also a day of solemn thought—and, may I say, of consecra- 
tion for peace and resistance of aggression. 

Speaking for the British people, I can assure you that they 
have agreed to make their contribution to the pool for peace. 

Although this pact is called the Atlantic pact and is de- 
fined as covering the Atlantic area, I must repeat what I 
stated recently in the British House of Commons, that it does 
not minimize either our interest in or determination to sup- 
port others not included in this pact, with whom we have 
had long years of friendship and alliances. 

We are in the process of enthroning and making para- 
mount the use of reason as against force. 
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‘The day may come whtn all the world will accept that 
view. 


‘Today will bring a great feeling of relief to millions of 


} eof le. 


At last democracy is no longer a series of isolated units. 
[t has become a cohesive organism, determined to fulfill its 
creat purpose. 


But it is not the final end. 


We shall pursue with every endeavor the building up of a 
truly universal United Nations, to which this group of coun- 
tries will be no mean contributor. 

In the solemnity of this moment, I put my signature to 
this pact in the name of the people who join with other sig- 
natories for the preservation of the great freedoms, and in 
giving an assurance to mankind of our determination to assist 
all the peoples of the world to live in understanding and 
good neighborliness. 


A Community of Nations 


A VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty, Washington, D. C., April 4, 1949 


N this historic occasion, I am happy to welcome the 

Foreign Ministers of the countries which, together 

with the United States, form the North Atlantic 
conimunity of nations. The purpose of this meeting is to take 
the first step toward putting into effect an international 
agreement to safeguard the peace and prosperity of this com- 
munity of nations. 

It is altogether appropriate that nations so deeply con- 
scious of their common interests should join in expressing 
their determination to preserve their present peaceful situ- 
ation and to protect it in the future. 

What we are about to do here is a neighborly act. We are 
like a group of householders, living in the same locality, who 
decide to express their community of interests by entering 
into a formal association for their mutual self-protection. 

This treaty is a simple document. The nations who sign 
it agree to abide by the peaceful principles of the United 
Nations, to maintain friendly relations and economic coop- 
eration with one another, to consult together whenever the 
territory or independence of any of them is threatened, and 
to come to the aid of any one of them who may be attacked. 

It is a simple document, but if it had existed in 1914 and 
in 1939, supported by the nations who are represented here 


today, | believe it would have prevented the acts of aggres- 
sion which led to two World Wars. 


TRAGEDY OF Two Woritp Wars 


The nations represented here have known the tragedy of 
these two wars. As a result, many of us took part in the 
founding of the United Nations. Each member of the United 
Nations is under solemn obligation to maintain international 
peace and security. Each is bound to settle international dis- 
putes by peaceful means, to refrain from the threat or use 
ot force against the territory or independence of any coun- 
try, and to support the United Nations in any action it takes 
to preserve the peace. 

That solemn pledge—that abidding obligation—we re- 
affirm here today. 

We rededicate ourselves to that obligation, and propose 
this North Atlantic treaty as one of the means to carry it out. 

Through this treaty we undertake to conduct our inter- 
national affairs in accordance with the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. We undertake to exercise our 
right of collective or individual self-defense against armed 
attack, in accordance with Article 51 of the Charter, and 
subject to such measures as the Security Council may take 
to maintain and restore international peace and security. 





Within the United Nations, this country and other coun- 
tries have hoped to establish an international force for the 
use of the United Nations in preserving peace throughout 
the world. Our efforts to establish this force, however, have 
been blocked by one of the major powers. 


ABSENCE OF U. N. UNANIMITY 


This lack of unanimous agreement in the Security Coun- 
cil does not mean that we must abandon our attempts to 
make peace secure. 

Even without that agreement, which we still hope for, we 
shall do as much as we can. And every bit that we do will 
add to the strength of the fabric of peace throughout the 
world. 

In this treaty, we seek to establish freedom from aggres- 
sion and from the use of force in the North Atlantic com- 
munity. This is the area which has been at the -heart of the 
last two world conflicts. To protect this area against war 
will be a long step toward permanent peace in the whole 
world. 

There are those who claim that this treaty is an aggressive 
act on the part of the nations which ring the North Atlantic. 

That is absolutely untrue. 

The pact will be a positive, not a negative, influence for 
peace, and its influence will be felt not only in the area it 
specifically covers but throughout the world. Its conclusion 
does not mean a narrowing of the interests of its members. 
Under my authority and instructions, the Secretary of State 
has recently made it perfectly clear that the adherence of the 
United States to this pact does not signify a lessening of 
American concern for the security and welfare of other areas 
of the world, such as the Near East. The step we are taking 
today should serve to reassure peace-loving peoples every- 
where and pave the way for the worldwide stability and 
peaceful development which we all seek. 


Ties oF PEACEFUL Way OF LIFE 


Twice in recent years, nations have felt the sickening blow 
of unprovoked aggression. Our peoples, to whom our Gov- 
ernments are responsible, demand that these things shall not 
happen again. 

We are determined that they shall not happen again. 

In taking steps to prevent aggression against our own peo- 
ples, we have no purpose of aggression against other peoples. 
To suggest the contrary is to slander our institutions and de- 
fame our ideals and our aspirations. 

The nations represented here are bound together by ties 
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of long standing. We are joined by a common heritage of 
democracy, individual liberty, and rule of law. These are 
the ties of a peaceful way of life. In this pact we merely 
give them formal recognition. 


With our common traditions we face common problems. 
We are, to a large degree, industrial nations, and we face 
the problem of mastering the forces of modern technology 
in the public interest. 


To meet this problem successfully, we must have a world 
in which we can exchange the products of our labor not only 
among ourselves, but with other nations. We have come to- 
gether in a great cooperative economic effort to establish 
this kind of world. 

We are determined to work together to provide better 
lives for our people without sacrificing our common ideals 
of justice and human worth. 

But we cannot succeed if our people are haunted by the 
constant fear of aggression, and burdened by the cost of 
preparing their nations individually against attack. 


SHIELD AGAINST AGGRESSION 


In this pact, we hope to create a shield against aggression 
and the fear of aggression—a bulwark which will permit 
us to get on with the real business of government and so- 
ciety, the business of achieving a fuller and happier life for 
all our citizens. 

“We shall, no doubt, go about this business in different 
ways. There are different kinds of governmental and eco- 
nomic systems, just as there are different languages and 
different cultures. But these differences present no real ob- 


stacle to the voluntary association of free nations devoted 
to the common cause of peace. 

We believe that it is possible for nations to achieve unity 
on the great principles of human freedom and justice, and 
at the same time to permit, in other respects, the greatest 
diversity of which the human mind is capable. 

Our faith in this kind of unity is borne out by our experi- 
ence here in the United States in creating one nation out 
of the variety of our continental resources and the peoples 
of many lands. 

This method of organizing diverse peoples and cultures 
is in direct contrast to the method of the police state, which 
attempts to achieve unity by imposing the same beliefs and 
the same rule of force on everyone. 

We believe that our method of achieving international 
unity through the voluntary association of different coun- 
tries dedicated to a common cause is an effective step toward 
bringing order to our troubled world. 

For us, war is not inevitable. We do not believe that 
there are blind tides of history which sweep men one way 
or another. In our own time we have seen brave men ‘over- 
come obstacles that seemed insurmountable and forces that 
seemed overwhelming. Men with courage and vision can 
still determine their own destiny. They can chose slavery 
or freedom—war or peace. 

I have no doubt which they will choose. The treaty we 
are signing here today is evidence of the path they will 
follow. 

If there is anything certain today, if there is anything 
inevitable in the future, it is the will of the people of the 
world for freedom and peace. 


Military Security Significance of Atlantic Pact 


GREATER SECURITY AT LOWER COST 


By Gen. OMAR N. BRADLEY, Chief of Staff, United States Army 
Delivered before the Jewish War Veterans, New York, N. Y., April 5, 1949 


YEAR ago when the seizure of Czechoslovakia jolted 
us into realization that we were neither at peace nor 
at war, there emerged from our consternation the 

rallying phrase of a “cold war.” And because the American 
people are most resolute in the face of conflict, this phrase 
not only alerted us to the danger of Russian expansion, but 
more importantly, its repetition has summoned the American 
people to seek within the community of Western nations 
neighborly agreement for mutual security. 

With the signing of the North Atlantic Pact, we are no 
longer in need of the trumpet that sounded the warning 
phrase “cold war.” 

We can too readily become the victims of our own slogans. 
If we do not soon renounce our catchword addition in all 
too many minds that “cold war” is the overture to real war, 
we may find ourselves with a mentality that accepts con- 
flict as the inevitable end. This is precisely what we have 
denied by the North Atlantic Pact. The American people 
must free themselves from the tyranny of “‘cold war” think- 
ing and measure the promises of this Pact in brighter hopes 
of peace. 

For the past year, the number one question mark of the 
world has been the United States, not Russia. The Com- 
munists have demonstrated by cynically reaching for what 


they wanted, that they know where they are going, and are 
getting there as fast as they can. 

With every peaceful means at our disposal, the American 
people have fed and nourished Europe without giving the 
assurance to free people that our resolution goes deeper than 
dollars. In signing the North Atlantic Pact, at the invita- 
tion of friendly nations, we are conclusively demonstrating 
to the world that the United States shall no longer hide 
behind a mythical Atlantic Ocean which in time and space 
no longer exists. 

In signing the pact with other nations, we have ac- 
knowledged that solitary armed might is little better than 
unarmed isolation. We have stated plainly that the security 
of our nation is indivisibly bound to the security of all free 
peoples of the contracting globe. We have stripped ourselves 
of enigma; we have declared our intentions that they need 
not be misread by any aggressor nation. We are no longer 
the number one problem; we are the number one proponent 
for peace. 

Tonight on this eve of Army Day for 1949, it was my 
original intention to report to the American people on the 
state of their army. But because our armed forces today are 
overshadowed by foreign policy considerations of far graver 
consequences, I have accepted an invitation from the De- 
partment of State to comment publicly on the military 
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security significance of the North Atlantic Pact and its 
implementation. 

As a soldier I reluctantly participate in discussion of a 
proposed treaty prior to its debate in the United States 
Senate. I have no desire to invade civilian responsibility for 
the conduct of foreign affairs. 

In the foreign policy of our nation, defined for it by the 
President, the Congress and the people of the United States, 
the military must never be anything more than a mueed 
and silent partner. 

‘The North Atlantic Pact, with its defense provisions, is 
so closely allied to our own armed strength that the Amer- 
ican people deserve the candid opinions of their appointed 
advisers. 

Militarily, the North Atlantic pact may become just as 
important to American security as possession of the atomic 
bomb. Not only does it unite free nations whose common 
frontiers are imperilled by aggression but it frees us and 
our partners from the fear that a nation which would 
bravely resist aggression might find itself fighting friendless 
and alone. The North Atlantic pact would deny to any 
aygressor the deadly opportunity to pick off single nations 
one by one. 

‘This reassurance is especially vital to those Western 
European nations whose boundaries lie within striking dis- 
tance of instant land attack. It is equally important to the 
United States whose occupation commitments have carried 
its international obligations east of the river Rhine. 

In providing a mutual agreement that would redress the 
balance of military power, the North Atlantic Pact supple- 
ments ERP by furnishing additional security already begun 
with economic recovery. It would enable the free world 
to focus its strength nearer the danger where it counts the 
the most. It would help to discourage any aggressor by 
denying him the likelihood of even limited gains. 

Europeans know as well as we that neither American 
food nor American wealth, nor even American arms can— 
in themselves—save Europe from aggression. In the final 
analysis, Western Europe can be saved only by the Western 
Europeans. But to save themselves they must have the will 
and the means to resist. This will to resist is developed 
partly by possession of the means and partly by the assurance 
they would be adequately helped in sufficient time. Without 
these means and without these specific assurances of aid, 
any nation of Western Europe, if threatened by aggression, 
might fall the victim of despair. And that despair is worth 
a hundred divisions to an aggressor on the march. ‘The 
North Atlantic pact and some military assistance will pro- 
vide both an assurance of aid and the means to resist. To- 
gether they can produce a will resolute enough to fight and 
firm enough to forewarn aggressors. 

Strategically, the North Atlantic Pact would enable free 
nations of the Old World and the New to funnel the great 
strength of our New World to the ramparts of the Old, 
and thus challenge an enemy where he would transgress. 
At present the balance of military power is centered in the 
United States, three thousand miles from the heart of Europe. 

it must be perfectly apparent to the people of the United 
States that we cannot count on friends in Western Europe 
if our strategy in the event of war dictates that we shall 
first abandon them to the enemy with a promise of later 
liberation. Yet that is the only strategy that can prevail if 
the military balance of power in Europe is to be carried on 
the wings of our bombers and deposited in reserves this side 
of the ocean. It is a strategy that would produce nothing 
better than impotent and disillusioned Allies in the event 
of a war. 

Unless plans for common defense of the existing free 





world provide for the security of Western Europe, these 
people cannot be expected to stake their lives on the com- 
mon cause. As long as the helplessness of Western Europe 
would invite military aggression its increasing prosperity 
shall grow more tempting to the armies from the East. Not 
until we share our strength on a common defensive front 
can we hope to replace this temptation with a real deterrent 
to war. 

Without Western Europe the New World would stand 
alone, an island of embattled freedom in a hostile and 
despotic world. Western Europe must count on us if it is 
to survive. And we must count on Western Europe if we 
are to endure. 

Although the North Atlantic Pact is an agreement on 
policy for our common defense, it is evident that policy 
without power is like law without enforcement. Antici- 
pating this very vital corollary to moral commitment, the 
President, in his inaugural address, stated our position: 

“IT hope soon,” he said, “to send to the Senate a treaty 
respecting the North Atlantic security plan. 

“In addition, we will provide military advice and equip- 
ment to free nations which will cooperate with us in the 
maintenance of peace and security.” 

Bearing out this principle a military-assistance program 
is obviously an essential sequel to the pact. 

I know of no other expenditure that can produce greater 
security at a more reasonable cost than investment in a 
timely defense of the borders of Western Europe. 

There is no accounting system that can compute our profit 
and loss in a mutual security plan. The priceless profit that 
we can realize is the profit that comes in the prevention of 
war. And if we fail to prevent it our losses will be obscured 
in blood. 

Today the United Nations convened in General Assembly 
here in your city of New York. The North Atlantic Treaty 
strongly reinforces the lofty aims of the United Nations 
Charter. Instead of twelve separate and divided North 
Atlantic states, we now have in signatory form, within the 
community charter, a powerful and cohesive group of na- 
tions, united for their common defense, and joined together 
in concert for peace. Out of an assortment of anxious mem- 
bers we have created a resolute body of nations, better 
equipped to work for peace through United Nations. 

If the neighborly association of nations concerned with 
their mutual welfare is offensive to the greater community 
of nations, how then can we hope to find the broader under- 
standing that may someday bind us together in peace? 

If to be resolute is to be hostile—then we shall have to 
endure the slanders of those who call us hostile. For their 
slanders are the expressions of angry resentment from jackals 
denied their plunder. 

There was installed in Washington last week a new Sec- 
retary of Defense, entrusted by the President with the grave 
responsibilities of that position. On this Army Day, I pledge 
to him, as I did before to his predecessor, the integrity of 
the United States Army in its honest effort to speed the 
process of unification. 

Because we recognize that the Army is no better than its 
role in a unified plan in defense of the nation, we have 
chosen as our theme for Army Day, 1949, a slogan which 
reads: “The United States Army—Part of the Team—for 
Securit, .” 

And _ithough tomorrow will mark the twenty-second 
year of an Army Day observance, I would happily propose 
we end it. For if in ridding ourselves of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force days—we could also rid ourselves of the com- 
petition they tend to kindle—then we might better join 
hands in a single National Security Day. 
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“Military Aid to Western Europe” 


“WHAT ARE THE PROPER CONDITIONS?” 


By HENRY CABOT LODGE, Jr., United States Senator from Massachusetts 
Delivered at the 3rd Annual Forum, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 23, 1949 


T was almost four years ago that the fighting in Europe 
stopped. The armed forces of the United States, func- 
tioning on a scale unparalleled in history, and aided by 

our allies, had brought victory. Unfortunately, the ability 
which produced those armed forces was not equalled by our 
preparedness for the end of hostilities. When the shooting 
stopped, our unpreparedness for the peace, added to the nearly 
complete prostration of Europe, created a vacuum. Into that 
vacuum stepped the gaunt figure of communism, apparently 
determined to set up a godless world dictatorship. 

In 1947, with General Marshall’s speech at Harvard, we 
awoke and began to take the lead. Since then it has become 
an accepted bi-partisan American policy to favor the integra- 
tion of the countires of Western Europe—those countries in 
which the individual is considered to be worthwhile and to 
be the master, rather than the servant, of the state. We favor 
this integration by economic, by military, and by political 
methods. This means, for example, that we encourage the 
elimination of tariff barriers in Europe, that we speak favor- 
ably of the setting up of a unified European armed force, 
and that we dream of a United States of Europe. The order 
in which these three steps are stated represents, I think, the 
order in which they will come. Certainly the political inte- 
gration epitomized by a United States of Europe is far in 
the future. But recent steps have been taken looking toward 
economic and military integration—and it is of military aid 
that I speak tonight. 

We support this movement towards integration because 
we think it is best for the nations of Europe, best for us and, 
in the long run, best for the world. If there arises a so-called 
“third force” of approximately equal population and strength 
with the two great world powers of today—the United States 
and Soviet Russia—such a “third force” would contribute 
greatly to world stability. This would be a good thing for 
everybody. Moreover, the alternative—of having a Balkan- 
ized Europe—is certain poverty and misery for the Euro- 
peans and the likelihood of war. As separate little countries 
they are at the mercy of the invader; united they would be 
a prosperous and a powerful organization of human beings. 

The whole policy of our country is directed toward avoid- 
ing war. We must continue our efforts for peace and never 
give up hope. But if war should come it is only natural and 
proper for us to hope that we would have some friends, some 
allies who would be fighting on our side. We know that we 
Americans shall make our fullest effort: the enactment of 
our peacetime draft bill is proof of our willingness to do so. 
We shall not shirk our duty or evade the obligation of giving 
everything we have to any future conflict. But I say to you 
candidly that we simply have not the manpower to carry the 
whole burden of a future war alone. 

We in the Senate are therefore considering a treaty pledg- 
ing consultation in the event of an armed attack and this 
will be followed by a bill providing practical means for 
strengthening the capacity to resist aggression of the signa- 
tory states. This means helping the development of a Western 
European armed force and I submit that it would be strongly 
in the interests of the United States and of world stability 
generally for us under the proper conditions to give help to 
such a force. What are the “proper conditions” ? What are 


the questions to which clear-cut and satisfactory answers 
should be obtained ? I submit ten of them. 

First, is the question of whether or not the proposed pact 
is in essence a device to spread the war disease as fast as 
possible by providing that if one country gets into a war it 
automatically pulls all the other nations in with it. Let me 
reassure you on that point. The proposed pact is not such a 
device. It calls for consultation—which is all, in the last 
analysis, that any country can honorably promise. 

Second, is the question of whether the proposed pact is 
enthusiastically vouched for by our American military lead- 
ers. The answer to that question is in the affirmative. 

Third, is the question of whether the reaction to such a 
pact in non-participating countries has been thoroughly an- 
ticipated and whether we are ready to meet such reaction. 
These questions, too, can, I believe, be answered affirmatively. 

Fourth, is the question of whether there is a supreme 
command on which all the member nations agree and which 
really has the power to command the Western European 
armed force. I think such a command is to be seen in the 
development of “Uniforce,” as it is called—that Western 
European army, with headquarters at Fountainebleau in 
France and which has made such encouraging progress. 

Fifth, there must be a comprehensive, strategic and tactical 
plan in which definite assignments are given to all the mili- 
tary units which are members of this Western European 
armed force. This is absolutely essential if we are to avoid 
the typical Western European catastrophe in which the in- 
vader swoops down from the East and the western nations 
start a long debate as to who is to do what. Such a plan is 
assuredly being given much study and thought. 

Sixth, we must be sure that the governments involved in 
setting up this Western European armed force be free from 
Communists insofar as top secret military matters are con- 
cerned. Obviously such secrets must not be allowed to leak 
out to those who have hostile intentions towards us. I am 
informed that under the pending proposal military secrets 
would be secure. 

Seventh, the governments of the nations concerned should 
be strong enough to provide the foundation of civil and eco- 
nomic power which is essential to the existence of a healthy 
military organization. Such strength, it seems to me, and 
thanks in large part to the Marshall Plan, is gaining. This 
means that the Marshall Plan still has priority. 

Eighth, there must be complete proof that the strategic 
plan for the defense of Western Europe is one which the 
nations of Europe are actually prepared to carry out insofar 
as pledging their manpower in regularly organized military 
units is concerned. Unless they are willing to pledge their 
manpower as we have pledged ours, and unless the men are 
presently and actually integrated into units, there is no use 
in our even beginning to send equipment. I believe such 
proof will be forthcoming. 

Ninth, we must know how much we can afford to send 
abroad in relation to our own military establishment and our 
own solvency. Let it be set down that there is certainly not 
one word or sentence in the Atlantic pact which, by the re- 
motest stretch of the imagination, commits the United States 
to the ruination or militarization of our own economy by 
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incurring armament expenditures either for ourselves or for 
other nations. In fact, I have long thought that we must be 
very careful not to engage in a spurt of armament every 
time we are angered or alarmed by something some Russian 
politician may say or do. There is undoubtedly much truth 
in the saying that if it had not been for the tactics of Molotov 
and Vishinsky last year, we would not so speedily have 
enacted selective service and the legislation for our air force. 
Last vear these two characters, therefore, had the wholesome 
effect of alerting us to the realities of the Soviet menace. Let 
us be sure that in the future they do not, simply by causing 
us anger or alarm, impel us to make such vast expenditures 
of money, materials and manpower over so long a period that 
we and our allies, because of our so-called preparedness pro- 
ram, actually kill the goose that lays the golden eggs and 
find ourselves at the outbreak of a war loaded up with obso- 
lete equipment and with a productive capacity which has 
lost its elasticity because of premature drains on our man- 
power and natural resources. ‘This, let me say, would be just 
is tatal for the nations of Western Europe, whose great re- 
liance must be on our productive power, as it would be on 
us. There can be no cleavage between us on that point. Pro- 
fessional military men, members of Congress—and our friends 
ibroad—miust therefore not take the narrow view that if 
Congress provides for specialized military activities, all will 
be well. They ought to be equally concerned with the main- 
tenance of our productive capacity. In fact, one great advan- 
tage of the Atlantic pact is that, in conjunction with the 
Marshall Plan, it should, with luck, make it unnecessary to 
militarize either the economies of Europe or the economy of 
the United States. The fear of that combined allied potential 
should be enough to make it possible for economic reconstruc- 
tion to continue. 

So much then for these nine points. If favorable answers 
can be had to these nine questions—and I believe they can— 
then we can have faith that the young soldier in Europe sees 
some hope and would therefore be willing to fight. My con- 
tact with soldiers of foreign armies during the war convinces 
me that a soldier in the army of a small or medium-sized 
uropean country is generally intelligent enough to realize 
it if his country’s army can be gobbled up quite easily. In 
such a case he will be a very cautious soldier indeed. If, on 
the other hand, he feels that he is part of an effective and 
unified Western European armed force, the aggregate popu- 
lation of which runs into the millions and that he has that 
whole: complex of peoples at his back, he will be bold and 
brave and will put up a good fight. 

‘The factor which is at the bottom of every good military 
organization is the will to fight of the individual soldier. In 
Europe this will to fight depends fundamentally on the ex- 
tent to which Europe unifies itself. It can then be powerfully 
aided by tangible help from the United States. Unless there 
is unity in Europe, there is nothing and any help we may 
send will, in the long run, be wasted. 

‘To the nine questions I have listed must therefore be 
added the tenth question, to wit: “Is there enough unity in 
Europe to give confidence and fighting spirit to the individual 
European soldier”? | believe that this quest for unity, in the 
military sense, is off. to a good start and that we can have 
great expectations for the future. 


There is no use in blinking the fact that this Atlantic pact 





represents a new departure for the United States. It not only 
commits us to a policy which, though moderate, is new; it 
also takes us away from a very definite old policy of disin- 
terest in the affairs of Europe. But when we look at the facts 
of life, how can we doubt the wisdom of proclaiming a change 
which history itself has made inevitable? Until the develop- 
ment of high-powered aviation, an attack on the United 
States had to be made by sea and could therefore be thwarted 
by the Navy, which in a very real sense was then the first 
line of defense. Also, there used to be a large number of real 
military powers in Europe. This is not true in the same sense 
today. The wall between us and the Soviets does not consist 
of large military establishments of European states. 

What can we lose by embarking on this North Atlantic 
pact and these schemes for military aid to Western Europe? 
Obviously, we lose the time and treasure which all these ef- 
forts cost. But do we in any way increase the risk of war 
when we say that we will consult with each other if armed 
attack begins? Clearly we do not. I submit that if there was 
an armed attack on Western Europe that we would not, 
could not, and should not sit idly by. We would, I am sure, 
react and, I hope, react with effect. 

When we agree to consult, therefore, and to take “such 
action as we deem necessary, including the use of armed 
force,” we add nothing to what we would have to do in case 
of an armed attack which might occur without a treaty being 
in existence. 

This talk which I have given you tonight has been—and I 
realize it well—pretty grim. And I do not want you to think 
that all our hopes for the future of the human race can be 
stated in military terms. The communistic philosophy cannot 
be defeated with bullets. Nor can mankind find a way out 
of his misery by economic aid alone, marvelous and hopeful 
though the Marshall Plan is. It is to the everlasting credit of 
mankind that it cares about that for which it lives more than 
it cares for the mere act of keeping alive. We must therefore 
make of our Christian doctrine of the dignity of man an 
article of export. It is the most thrilling doctrine in the world 
if we would only take the trouble to state it to ourselves and 
to others as earnestly as the Communists have done with 
their ten-cent, tin-horn doctrine. I make this brief interpola- 
tion so that you will know that I do not think exclusively in 
military terms. 

Also, I made my talk quite grim tonight because I wanted to 
leave the best for the last. The best thought is this: that this 
North Atlantic pact and these measures.for military aid may 
make it unnecessary for us ever to use our armies, navies and 
air forces—that it may make it unnecessary for us ever to use 
this Uniforce about which we talk, think, and work so much. 
I do not think I am being visionary in saying such a thing. 
I believe that if such a consultative arrangement had been in 
existence in 1914 that the Kaiser would not have started 
what we call World War I; that if such an arrangement had 
been in existence in 1939 that Hitler would not have started 
what we call World War II; and I submit to you tonight 
that the arrangement which I have just described not only 
would make it far more likely that we would win a war if, 
tragically, it did occur, but that it very much lessens the like- 
lihood that someone will start World War III. If it has 
this consequence—and I fervently pray that it will—it will 
indeed have been the cheapest bottle of preventive medicine 
that the American people ever bought. 
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Training for Citizenship in a World 
That Is To Be 


“IT TAKES COURAGE” 
By DR. JOHN MOSELEY, President of the University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada 
Delivered at a student Convocation at the University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, March 7, 1949 


President Buchanan, Members of the Faculty, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Student Body, and your Guests: 


BRING you greetings from Regents, Faculty, and Stu- 

dents of the University of Nevada. We have much in 

common with you. We are both combined State Univer- 
sities and Land Grant Colleges in far western states, and 
carry on in our activities, both educational and otherwise, 
many of the pioneer traditions which we have inherited from 
our forefathers. Our schools have enjoyed pleasant athletic 
relations and an equally pleasant interchange of visits by the 
faculty and administration. Therefore, I am deeply appre- 
ciative of the honor of this appearance. 

As my topic I have chosen “Training for Citizenship in a 
World That is to be.” You will notice that in this subject 
I have used the word “training” rather than “education.” 
After thirty-seven years of working in the field of education, 
I am becoming more and more convinced that education 
alone is not enough. Therefore, my remarks this morning 
will contain much that can be provided by your University 
outside of the regular curriculum. My conviction is that 
much can also be provided by your University. On that point 
we stand or fall in training citizens for the future. 

My subject likewise assumes that there is going to be a 
world. We hope that it will be one world. There is going to 
be one or none, | can assure you of that. 

Every speaker who talks to a modern audience has to refer 
to the theme of transition. Yes, we are in a changing world 
and we have been in a changing world ever since we have 
been human beings. One of the ancients remarked that the 
only unchanging thing in this world of ours is the certainty 
of change. 

I can imagine that when Adam and Eve were packing up 
their fig leaves to depart from the Garden of Eden that Eve 
must have remarked to Adam, ‘‘My dear, we are in a period 
of transition.”” And man has been ever since. 

There are only four major transitional periods in man’s 
history: 

1. When man stood erect, lifted his face up to the stars, 
and said to himself, “I am a man.” 

2. Then began that long, tortuous climb toward civiliza- 
tion which crashed at the fall of the Roman Empire. That is 
the second transition period when everything that man knew, 
loved and possessed was no more, and the lights went out all 
over the world and he was once more in chains of slavery 
and serfdom. 


3. Then came the Dark Ages when man knew nothing but 
slavery, both physical, intellectual, and moral. 

4, Once more man began climbing up to the point that 
we ‘are in now, through Renaissance and Reformation, 
through an era of discovery, invention, industrial revolution, 
and the progress of science. 

We have come to where we are now and once more we 
are threatened with extinction or worse. Every report we get 
from the laboratories on the atomic bomb says there is no 
defense against it; and, more than that, we are hearing of 


new chain reactions that not only will make everything radio- 
active, but every living thing can be destroyed ; even the na- 
ture of man and animal and vegetable alike can be changed. 

We have reacted to the changes, as humans have always 
reacted in times of great danger, in three ways: 


1. Like an ostrich we hide our heads in the sand and say, 
“IT don’t know what to do.” 

A few weeks ago I read in a Chicago paper an advertise- 
ment for a ranch in New Mexico. Among other attractions 
featured, the advertisement said there was a natural stone 
cave there which would be an admirable place to hide in 
case of atomic warfare. * 

2. Others of us are acting as if nothing was happening in 
this world of ours; that we do not know there is any change 
going on. We are taking the attitude of King Louis of France 
who said, “After me, the end of the world.” 

3. There are still others who are clinging with all their 
might to the things that we believe worthwhile, and we are 
not going to give up. Even though the heavens descend upon 
us and our little world crashes about our feet, we are going 
to keep striving. 

That is the spirit of education, and the spirit of humanism. 

H. G. Wells in his book called “The Undying Fire,” said: 

“And now that my heavens are darkened, now that my 
eyes have been opened to the wretchedness, futility, and hor- 
ror in the texture of life, I still cling, I cling more than ever, 
to the spirit of righteousness within me. If there is no God, 
no mercy, no human kindliness in the great frame of space 
and time, if life is a writhing torment, an itch upon one 
little planet, and the stars away there in the void no more 
than huge empty flares, signifying nothing, then all the 
brighter shines the flame of God in my heart... . : And all 
the more do I cling to this fire of human tradition we have 
lit upon this little planet, if it is the one gleam of spirit in 
all the windy vastness of a dead and empty universe.” 

It takes courage to say words like that. That is just about 
the theme of my talk this morning—“It takes courage.” 

We hear that scientific progress has run ahead of human 
progress, that there is a lag in the social sciences. 

Do you think that we are the first people who have been 
confronted with a problem like this? No! That is an old, 
old story in the history of mankind. 

Dip into your mythology. Do you remember a man, A 
Titan, called Prometheus who, according to the stories of 
the ancients, climbed up to the abode of the Gods on- Mt. 
Olympus and stole sparks of fire from the wheel of the 
chariot of the sun and brought it down to earth and said to 
mankind, “Here is something for your civilization. It can 
bless or it can burn you.” 

I imagine those people were scared to death. 

Some time a fire must have gotten started on this earth 
and people said, “That is one of the secrets of the Gods. 
What can we do with it”? 

Some of those people must have stuck their heads in the 
sand, and some of them must have said “We will use it to 
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destroy our neighbors,” and some of them said “We will use 
it to bless mankind.” 

So fire has become the most civilizing agency that man 
ever had. 

But, of course, according to the story, Prometheus was 
taken to Mt. Parnassus where he was chained to a rock and 
the Gods, who were jealous of their secret sent vultures every 
day to gnaw at his vitals. 

‘There was another man in mythology named Daedalus. 
He came to the ancient Greeks and said, “I have discovered 
the secret of Metallurgy by which you can combine certain 
metals to make strong, hard metals.” 

‘They said, “No. That is a secret of the Gods.” 

He boarded a ship and went to the Island of Crete, placed 
his secret before King Minos of Crete, and said, “Here is 

omething which may benefit or destroy mankind.” 

King Minos saw his opportunity and said, “I will make 
weapons and destroy my Greek neighbors.” 

King Minos put’ Daedalus and his Son, Icarus in a laby- 
rinth where they could not disclose their secret, and he did 
make weapons and waged warfare. He conquered Greece 
for a time; but Minoan civilization in turn fell by the sword. 

You probably recall the story of Daedalus, who, according 
to mythology, was the first man ever to fly. He and his son, 
Icarus, were imprisoned in the labyrinth. He said to his son, 
Icarus, ““Minos possesses the land and sea, but he does not 
own the air. We go hence by that route.” 

So he took feathers, linen thread and wax, and made mar- 
velous wings and out of the labyrinth they flew. 

Daedalus said to Icarus, “Don’t fly too high or too low. 
‘The foam of the sea will make your wings heavy and you 
will be drowned. ‘The heat of the sun will melt the wax in 
your wings and you will fall.” 

Nevertheless, young Icarus flew higher and higher toward 
the sun, and the warmth of the sun melted the wax in the 
wings and down he plunged headlong into the sea that still 
bears his name. 

‘That admonition is still an admirable one for us today— 
you go safest by the middle route. 

The ancients looked upon the sun as both friendly and 
hostile. 

Apollo, the God of Healing, carried golden arrows which 
represented the rays of the sun which could heal or hurt. 
It was the same way with the sea. When peaceful and calm 
it can carry on its broad back the commerce of nations. If 
angry it can destroy cities and life. 

So you see mankind has always viewed nature as both 
friendly and hostile. 

In Berkeley they are studying nuclear fission for peace. In 
Los Alamos they are studying nuclear fission for war. 

We are supplying the laboratories of the world with iso- 
topes which will probably turn out to be the greatest scien- 
tific discovery man ever had because it will be able to make 
any substance, animal, vegetable, or mineral, radio-active. 
This discovery may promote longevity and be of benefit in 
the cure of many diseases. 

You see, we are right where man has always stood—on 
the crossroads. Are we going to use it to destroy each other, 
or shall we cooperate to create a heaven here on earth? 

Every public speaker deplores the fact that physical sciences 
have run far ahead of the social sciences. They failed to 
mention how education can make up for this disastrous lag 
in the science and art of mankind living together in peace. 
let me enumerate quickly, by the use of seven long jaw- 

breaking words, to illustrate what I mean, and if you forget 
everything else please remember these seven words because 
1 think they are the key to the citizenship of a new world 
which is to be. 





Rastus went to court to get a divorce. The Judge said, 
“Rastus, what is the matter, did you have words with your 
wife ?” 

The colored gentleman replied, “Yes, Judge, I had some 
words, but I didn’t get to use them.” 

I am going to use these seven words this morning as 
quickly as I can. 

The first word is HUMANISM, with the accent on the 
“God in man,” rather than on the “beast in man.” 

We have just passed through an era in which human life 
has been held more cheaply than ever before in all the history 
of the world. How could an educated country produce men 
to perform the atrocities we have heard about: surgical ex- 
perimentation, cremation and starvation in the name of 
science? It did. Germany was 97% educated when it made 
its first assault upon civilization in World War I, that is, 
educated according to the very fashion that some people think 
suitable for our country in this period of transition. The 
Japanese claimed that they were 99% literate at the time 
of Pearl Harbor. 

But these things could not happen to a people educated 
in the belief that “there is a Divinity in man that shapes his 
ends, rough hue them how we may.” 

Humanism is the first mark of citizenship of the world 
that is to be. 

Opposed to humanism are some other isms that are right 
here on our doorstep. Our boys went abroad and subjugated 
for the time being one ism, totalitarianism; but they have 
come home to find that there are others to be fought just as 
hard right here if we are going to bring about that kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. I am going to take a minute or two to 
specify some of them. 

So many people talk about the things that shake our 
institutions to the foundations, but they never “specify 
wherein.” 

I am going to give you two or three of these isms this 
morning and I assure you that every one of them came from 
the Roman and Greek Sophists to Rousseau, and from 
Rousseau to Karl Marx who passed them on to the total- 
itarians and others. 

The first of these is NATURALISM. “Follow the pre- 
cepts of Nature,” cry the Natuarlists. That is a revolu- 
tionary doctrine and would shake our institutions to their 
very foundations and destroy all the gains of our culture 
because it implies that man is a slave of nature. 

Another of these isms is BEHAVIORISM. It implies 
that man is a slave of his environment. 

The people who crossed these mountains, seas and deserts, 
and carved out an empire from this great western land of 
ours, did not believe in any such tripe as that because they 
were too busy conquering their environment. 

The men who founded this country did not believe they 
were the slaves of their reflexes. They believed they were 
the masters of their environment. 

Another one of these isms is EXPRESSIONISM. I call 
this the buttercup philosophy of education. 

Let the dear little ones wander over the meadows and 
pick buttercups where they may. They will come out all 
right in the end; they will make citizens for the future; 
they will make the leaders that will show us the way. 

Yes, they will! 

These Expressionists remind me of a story of the mamma 
who sent a note to school by Willie in which she said, 
“Dear Teacher: Please do not strike Willie. We never 
do at home except in self-defense.” 

The expressionists think that the way to make a beautiful 


tree or bush is just to let it grow and when that is done 
that is beauty. 
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Aristotle said, “A tree has to be trimmed while growing 
to take the shape which it should assume.” 

Plato said, “There is a natural bias in man against which 
he must pull,” and that means that if you want to straighten 
a crooked stick you bend that stick as far as possible in the 
other direction. 

The Bible says, “Train up a boy in his youth in the way 
in which he should go and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” 

Those words “Train up” in Hebrew mean to make strong 
by means of exercise. You have got to work at it. 

The oldest humanist of whom I know, a man who lived 
in China thousands of years ago, said, “If you want to have 
peace, order and tranquility in the world it has got to start 
right in the heart.” 

The first thing in life is to get your heart right, and 
when your heart is right you set your own house in order, 
and when your own house is in order, the State is in order, 
and when the State is in order then there is peace and 
tranquility in all the world. 

Another one of these isms that is right here on our door- 
step is COLLECTIVISM. 

Rousseau believed that the supremacy of the mass or the 
mob was the supreme law; that there was just one collective 
will in the land and that will was expressed by the mass 
or the mob. 

We hear that very interesting phrase, which we al] know 
so well, vox populi vox Dei—‘“The voice of the people is 
the voice of God.” Now, the founders of this country be- 
lieved in democracy all right, but they did not believe that 
the voice of the people is the voice of God. They believed 
the voice of God is the voice of God. 

So there are two standards of conduct: That of God and 
that of man. It is man’s business to lift himself from the 
lower to the higher. 

Another one of these isms is PATERNALISM. Pater- 
nalism, according to Rousseau defines the only true state as 
one in which man can be good without effort and just with- 
out virtue. It implies that the State owes every man a living. 
That is also revolutionary and destructive of the very 
foundations of our institutions. 

The purpose of the schools, and the purpose of civic clubs, 
and the purpose of churches, if our way of life is to be 
preserved, is to raise up leaders who will interpret to our 
people the fact that the ownership of private property, and 
our adherence to the profit motive, without greed, without 
injustice and unlawful means, are the true foundation stones 
of our society. 

There are more of these isms; and all of them are in 
conflict with true HUMANISM, which is the order of the 
new day. 

The founders of this country were classically educated, 
most of them, classically educated humanists, and that is 
what we need if we are to have peace and tranquility, and 
to chart the middle path between INDIVIDUALISM 
running riot on the one hand, and COLLECTIVISM on 
the other. That is the path of HUMANISM. 

My second word is “integrating.” 

Those of you who remember your Latin know that there 
is a very interesting Latin verb which is irregular in its 
principal parts, tango, tangere, tegi, tactus, which means 
“to touch.” Intangibles, for example, the things you cannot 
touch intact from the fourth principal part, means, “not 
touched.” From that third principal part we get “integrate.” 
It means to make whole. A man of integrity is a whole man. 
As we say, “He is all there, he is not touched by a fraction. 
“An integer” is a whole number. It isn’t touched by a frac- 

tion. 1, 2, 5, 7 and 9 are integers. Three/fourths, 1-2/3, 


6-7/8, are not integers because they are touched by a frac- 
tion. To be integrated is to be a whole man. 

A most pathetic epitaph—and yet it is funny too—is: 

“Here lies the bones of Henry Ocer 
born a man and died a grocer.” 

That could be applied to bank presidents, college pro- 
fessors, paper hangers, plasterers, and everybody in our 
society. 

It is the business of Education to turn out whole men. 

My third word is LIBERAL. The Romans had two 
kinds of education, liberal and illiberal. Liberal means 
“free.” A liberal education was that which was fit for a 
free man. An illiberal education was one which was fit 
for a slave. 

We do not have those classifications in our country any 
more. When I speak of liberal training for citizenship, I 
mean the kind of training that frees man from the slavery 
of the life of an animal of a lower nature. 

A grub worm has a very satisfactory existence. He is 
concerned with only two things: Survival and reproduction. 

A liberal training is a training that will free a man from 
the life of a grub worm and bring him into the larger life 
of freedom for a world that is to be; freedom from intoler- 
ance, freedom from prejudice, freedom from narrow-mind- 
edness, freedom from fixation to the status quo, freedom 
from narrow perspective; in other words, to be able to look 
at both sides of the picture—labor and employer, capital 
and labor, teacher and student, mother-in-law and mother 
and nationalism and world citizenship—things which seem- 
ingly conflict, but on which there is no conflict. 

So we have now the whole-free man. 

My next word is DYNAMIC. That means growing. 
Dynamic not static. Static means “stopped.” 

In order to create individuals who are dynamic somewhere 
along the line in their lives an element of greatness must 
be injected. No individual can be dynamic if his life con- 
tains only mediocrity and triviality. He is stopped in his 
tracks. He has a potentiality for greatness, but, like a radio 
that is turned off, he never gets tuned in to the higher things 
of life. 

In your lives, you should inject either great pictures, great 
books, great religion or great loves. Most great men have 
had great mothers. Greatness must be bred into the on- 
coming generations. 

We are living in an age which exalts mediocrity and 
glorifies commonplace, the trite, trivial and temporary. 

So then, with respect to a citizen of the new world the 
accent is on the whole-free-man-growing. 

My next word is SUBLIMATE—the act of SUBLI- 
MATION. 

The act of sublimation is the substitution of a passion, 
or an instinct or desire of a higher nature in place of one 
of a lower nature. 

Where do you learn sublimation? You learn it in the 
home, in the schools, in the church, in the civic clubs. How 
do you suppose people became friendly, tolerant, broad- 
minded, unselfish and patriotic? Not, as some Sophists 
claim, through innate good—but by the conscious subli- 
mation of the evil we have in us. 

My definition of a gentleman is a “bundle of subcon- 
scious inhibitions.” You know what an inhibition is? It 
is something you don’t do. A subconscious inhibition is 
something you don’t do and don’t know you don’t do, like 
picking your teeth at the table, or swearing in the presence 
of ladies. There are hundreds of such things in your daily 
lives you don’t do, and you don’t know that you don’t do 
them. 
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Only by inhibition and sublimation do we progress to 
the perfection of our personalities which is the end of all 
education. 

Humanism is skeptical of the progress of man as a race or 
as a nation. Humanism does believe in the progress of man 
as an individual. 

Permanent progress was never accomplished in this world 
by mass movement. We are indeed parts of a mass called 
humanity. Like watermelon seeds thrown into a trench, a 
few by sublimation may come out. This is what Jesus meant 
when he said that in order to have your life—and have it 
abundantly—you first must lose it. 

So, the citizens of the world of tomorrow is of the man, 
the whole-free-man, growing, upward, or Godward. 

| have two more words. 

DISCIPLINARY. I am not referring to what the old 
maid school teacher called “discipline,” although in my 
latter days | am more inclined to believe in the cutaneous 
approach to education. Sometimes, if you can’t get it into 
the skull you can beat it into the hide. But right now, when 
[ am talking about disciplinary training I am going back to 
the root of the word, which in Latin is disco and means to 
to learn. A disciple is a learner. ‘The man who is to be a 
worthy citizen of tomorrow must learn the techniques of 
life. ‘The only way that you can learn is by mastery of the 
subject. Mastery is the priceless ingredient in all training 
and sometimes I fear it is the forgotten objective of educa- 
tion. You have got to learn one thing from top to bottom, 
and from bottom to top, and inside and outside, both ways 
to the middle, and then you get a discipline out of it. For 
every subject in the curriculum there is a corresponding 
discipline. If you get the discipline, you get all no matter 


what grade is on the registrar’s book opposite your name. 

Master one technique and you have power. Power comes 
only from a disciplinary education. 

So the man of tomorrow must have power, the whole-free- 
man, growing God-ward in power. 

My last word, and my last minute is IMPLEMENT- 
ING. This training that you get in our present life must be 
implemented. The Latin root of that word is most interest- 
ing. “‘Pl” means to fill. You can see the “pl” in hundreds 
of English words. For example, “supplement.” ‘That is, 
the comic supplement fills in the Sunday papers. A comple- 
ment is that with which you fill in a company of men. When 
you have a big turkey dinner you have a plethora. A 
plenary session of the committee means a full meeting. So 
“implement” means to fill in. 

In the primitive days of the human race the act of im- 
plementation was the act of stocking or filling a house. Of 
course, the first implement you think of is that one with a 
long handle and a piece of metal on the end of it. A shovel 
was one of man’s first tools. There were many other imple- 
ments at first for utility only. Then as women became more 
dominant some of those implements of the houses were for 
beauty, beauty combined with utility. Then, in time of 
course, women ruled the home, and some of these articles 
were just for beauty only. 

Implementing education is the act of storing the mind 
with tools—some for practicability only, some combining 
beauty with utility, and some only for beauty; but all for 
service. If our homes, churches, schools and civic clubs are 
to train citizens for a world that is to be, it must be a 
training of WHOLE FREE MEN, GROWING GOD- 
WARD IN POWER AND SERVICE. 


Academic Freedom Versus Communistic 
Indoctrination 


COMMUNISM DESTROYS FREEDOM 
By WAYNE MORSE,United States Senator from Oregon 
Delivered to the Graduating Class of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, National Academy, 


R. HOOVER, members of the law enforcement 

graduating class, ladies, and gentlemen, | consider 

it a great honor to be invited by the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to speak to the graduates of 
the fortieth session of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Academy. I extend to you my sincere congratula- 
tions. 

I am familiar with the origin and history of the FBI Na- 
tional Academy and I know, as you do, that it was born out 
of the inspiration and law-enforcement statesmanship of J. 
Edgar Hoover. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation National Academy is 
but one of the examples which the Director of the Bureau of 
Federal Investigation has set showing that our Federal Gov- 
ernment can cooperate with State and local governmental 
departments without in any way diminishing local self-gov- 
ernment responsibilities or substituting Federal jurisdiction 
and domination for local governmental prerogatives. The 
record of cooperation of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
with State and local law-enforcement agencies has been re- 
sponsible largely in recent years for greater public support in 
all of our States for improved law-enforcement services. 


Washington, D. C., April 1, 1949 





The standards and examples set by the FBI with respect 
to the direct relationship between high standards of qualifi- 
cations for personnel and efficient law enforcement have 
caused many State legislatures, city councils,.and county 
boards throughout America to reorganize their police admin- 
istration in the interest of a more scientific law-enforcement 
program. The demonstration by the FBI that law enforce- 
ment on a Federal level should be, can be, and must be kept 
free of political influences has done much to encourage law- 
enforcement administrators on local governmental levels to 
win public support for the sound position that political patron- 
age and political fixing should have no place or recognition 
in police administration. 

For a good many years I served as dean of the State uni- 
versity law school in my State and taught criminal law and 
criminal procedure. It was my view that a law school should 
work in close cooperation with the law-enforcement agencies 
of the State if its graduates were to perform with under- 
standing their duties as officers of the courts. 

It has always seemed to me that too many Jawyers prac- 
ticing in our criminal courts, be they prosecutors or defense 
lawyers, fail to fully appreciate the fact that in the first in- 
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stance they are officers of the court charged with the profes- 
sional responsibility of helping the court and jury do justice 
in accordance with American principles of justice as set out 
in the law. I am afraid that too many prosecutors assume that 
their primary duty is to convict defendants charged with 
crime and too many defense lawyers assume that their pri- 
mary duty is to acquit defendants charged with crime. Both 
groups of lawyers too frequently overlook the fact that their 
primary duty is to serve as officers of the court in establish- 
ing the facts involved in the alleged crimes so that the court 
and jury can render justice as determined by the facts. 

It is this desire of prosecutors to convict and defense at- 
torneys to acquit which so frequently gives rise to those 
abuses and questionable tactics on both sides of the case for 
which the legal profession is so often criticized. In their de- 
sire to either convict or acquit too many lawyers too fre- 
quently come to look upon police and law-enforcement ofh- 
cers as forces of opposition in specific cases if they discover 
that the evidence to be offered by the law-enforcement off- 
cer does not accord with their theory of the case. Such 
lawyers forget that the police and law-enforcement officers, 
too, are officers of the court charged with the same solemn 
obligation of assisting the court in doing justice. 

I think, and I say it advisedly, that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, under the leadership of Mr. Hoover, has been 
the greatest educational force in the country in improving the 
understanding of the legal profession as to its inseparable 
partnership with law enforcement agencies in aiding our 
courts to administer justice in accordance with the facts. I 
could enumerate many examples in my own state of the edu- 
cational services to the legal profession which the FBI has 
rendered. I remember, as a member of the Oregon Crime 
Commission, the close cooperation which we received from 
the FBI on police administration phases of our work. Never 
did the FBI fail to cooperate with us in connection with any 
law enforcement program put on by the law school or by our 
State and county bar associations. 

I know that the emphasis of the FBI upon scientific police 
methods and incorruptible law enforcement procedures has 
won the admiration of the legal profession not only in my 
State but throughout the Nation. What is more it has made 
prosecutors and defense attorneys more appreciative of their 
primary public duty as officers of the court to see to it that 
justice is done in accordance with facts involved in individual 
cases. 

This Federal Bureau of Investigation National Academy 
is one of the signal educational services for improved law en- 
forcement rendered by the Bureau. However, I hope that 
during your course of training in the FBI National Academy 
you have been inspired by the fact that it symbolizes more 
than improved law enforcement. I hope that you appreciate 
the fact that it offers more than a professional course of 
training in police problems and their solution. I trust that 
your work and study in the Academy has broadened your 
vision and understanding of the essential elements of Amer- 
ican justice. 

If you will reflect for a moment upon the course of study 
you have just completed I think you will agree with me that 
underlying it all has been an emphasis upon the basic principle 
that American justice flows from the constitutional rights of 
the individual person. Further, I think you will agree with 
me that the FBI National Academy sought to instill in you 
a much deeper appreciation of the rights, privileges, freedoms 
and obligations of American citizenship. Thus, rather than 
talk to you today about any technical phase of police admin- 
istration I want to discuss very briefly one phase of the threat 
of communism, to the freedom of the individual in America. 

I would entitle my remarks, “Academic Freedom Versus 





Communist Indoctrination.” As you know, a controversy is 
raging in American educational circles today over the issue, 
Does academic freedom entitle Communists to teach in our 
schools? 

To my way of thinking it doesn’t make any difference 
whether the individual is a policeman, a farmer, a factory 
worker, a professional man, or a citizen in any other walk of 
life, we all in America are confronted today with the obliga- 
tion of rededicating ourselves in support of the principles of 
our system of justice which protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual but at the same time place upon him the duty of re- 
specting the rights of others. 

There unquestionably is a clash of ideologies in the world 
today which threatens its peace. Great world forces are 
organizing against the threat of communism because they 
know that the rights of the individual existing in a free state 
are shackled in a totalitarian state. 

I am afraid that too many people have forgotten that our 
economic system and our political system are inseparable. We 
cannot have individual rights and liberties as set out in our 
Constitution under any totalitarian economy. We cannot 
maintain the foundation principle of democratic government 
under a totalitarian economy. 

When we speak in our country about the importance of the 
principle of self-government which is basic to our political 
philosophy, namely, that the people are the masters and not 
the servants of the state, we speak of a principle which rests 
on the concept that the individual is all-important in our 
American way of political thinking. On the other hand, under 
the Communist form of government, the individual is but an 
item of human fodder with which to feed the totalitarian 
appetite of the state. It is very difficult to reconcile in the 
interest of peace the political philosophies of communism 
and democracy, but we must try to find some basis on which 
the two philosophies can live in peace in the world. I say that 
because if we are going to avoid a war which would result in 
the killing of millions of human beings, living under both 
Communist and democratic governmental systems today, we 
must face the cold, hard fact that some mutually satisfactory 
understanding for peaceful relationships must be reached. 

I am not one of those who believe that the Russian people 
are being held in complete subjugation or in involuntary ser- 
vitude by the Russian leaders. ‘The evidence is very much 
against such a point of view, although there are those in this 
country who are trying to convince us that the Russian people 
are entirely out of sympathy with the Communist regime. 

It would be rather reassuring and hopeful if one could be- 
lieve that the Russian people are anti-Communist. The facts, 
however, point to the contrary. The facts indicate that the 
Russian leaders have succeeded with a program of indoctrina- 
tion and propaganda since the Russian Revolution in con- 
vincing the Russian people generally that the communistic 
form of government offers the only hope of survival for the 
Russian people. 

We Americans need to remember that the Russian people 
have been convinced that we intend to make war upon them 
and that they must proceed as rapidly as possible to prepare 
for that war no matter what the personal sacrifice and hard- 
ship may be. It appears evident that the Russian people are 
making tremendous sacrifices and undergoing great hardships 
in carrying out the propaganda dictates of the Russian Polit- 
buro. 

Part of the Russian strategy is a program of infiltration 
into the free governments of the world so that in case of an- 
other war the Communists will be in a position to do internal 
damage to those free governments, including our own. This 
tactic of infiltration is characteristic of totalitarian techniques 
as used by Hitler as well as by the Russians. We cannot ig- 
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nore the fact that a spread of the communistic philosophy in 
\merica is itself a threat to the great spiritual values of our 
form of government. 

\lthough we must recognize this danger we must be care- 
ful at the same time not to become alarmists. We must be 
careful not to become Red-baiters in the negative sense. But 
on the other hand we must not close our minds to evidence 
and proof of Communist infiltration into our American insti- 
tutions. 

In discussing infiltration tactics 1 would caution you te 
remember that we must try to lean over backward in con- 
trolling our emotional attitudes toward communistic activi- 
ties. Keen perception and cool-headed statesmanship are 
better weapons to use against the infiltrating techniques of 
Communists than is the adoption of police state methods on 
our own part in an attempt to combat an ideology which 
seeks to destroy us. It is very dificult to remain coldly 
analytical of the tactics of Communists but it is only by cold 
analyses that we can properly appraise the nature and meth- 
ods of our Communist opposition. 

What are some of the American institutions through which 
the Communists may be expected to infiltrate and spread 
their insidious propaganda against the spiritual values of 
democracy ? We may be sure that they will attempt to infil- 
trate into every American institution which offers them any 
opportunity for the creation of a Communist cell. That they 
have tried and are trying to infiltrate their propaganda into 
the educational systems of America is self-evident. Under the 
name of academic freedom they seek to carry out an indoc- 
trination program. 

Now, | would caution you to watch out for witch hunts 
in our educational systems conducted by those who do not 
believe in academic freedom. We will defeat the purposes of 
democracy if our counterattack on communistic infiltration 
takes the form of police state methods which destroy an un- 
trammeled search for the truth in the halls of learning of 
our educational institutions. 

‘Twenty-one years of my life have been spent as a teacher 
in university classrooms, and I know that one of the greatest 
obstacles to academic freedom is the attempt from time to 
time, on the part of prejudiced groups, to stifle the untram- 
meled search for the truth in our halls of learning. The great 
Bibical tenet of American free education, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free,” is too precious 
to be shackled by academic censorship or the right of free 
minds to search out the truth no matter what shibboleths or 
existing prejudices must be pierced in finding the truth. 

However, academic freedom is not synonymous with license 
to destroy that freedom. I fail to follow the logic of some of 
our educators who are arguing these days that the preserva- 
tion of academic freedom in the colleges of America requires 
the recognition of a right of teachers to become Communists 
and retain their teaching positions. | say that I cannot accept 
that argument for the obvious reason that true Communists 
do not possess free minds but rather are indoctrinators of a 
philosophy which seeks to promote revolution and reduce our 
people to the dictates of a totalitarian form of government. 
Such teachers are not teachers at all, seeking to lead students 
through an objective analysis of governmental philosophies. 
Such teachers do not possess the devotion of the scientists to 
the findings of the facts but rather such Communist teachers, 
in order to carry out their indoctrination objectives, must 
necessarily slant their teachings away from the facts. 

Granted, that looking at the problem from the standpoint 
of an isolated case here and there, the danger does not seem 
to be too alarming, nevertheless when one looks at the Com- 
munist strategy pattern as a whole, it is impossible to ignore 





the fact that the danger is a very real one. 1 am not one who 
believes that students in political science, philosophy, eco- 
nomics, and other courses taught in the social sciences, should 
not study the Communist philosophies, because obviously we 
cannot have an intelligent, educated point of view in regard 
to the dangers of communism if we do not have an informed 
and enlightened public opinion in regard to the nature of 
communism. However, that is quite a different thing from 
taking the position that the taxpayers should pay for the 
teaching of communism in either a veiled or unveiled form 
by Communists on our college faculties. 


I see no principle of academic freedom involved in a refusal 
on the part of university administrations or boards of edu- 
cation to allow Communists to teach on their faculties. To 
the contrary, it seems obvious to me that we would soon 
lose academic freedom in our country—as it has been lost in 
Russia if a Communist educational policy should ever come 
to prevail in our school system. 


In other words, I don’t think it is necessary to have a 
Communist on a faculty in order to make certain that the 
students will be given an opportunity to analyze the Com- 
munist philosophy. 

Therefore, it seems to me that any attempt to pervert 
academic freedom into a license for Communists to teach in 
our schools should be rejected. I say that fully appreciating 
the fact that undoubtedly there are some American teachers 
who are sincere critics of the abuses of capitalism and of 
social and economic injustice in America and who are falsely 
accused of being Communists or fellow travelers simply be- 
cause they present to their students critical analyses of some 
of the shortcomings of our own system of government. How- 
ever, false and unwarranted attacks against liberal teachers 
in our American educational system can be answered and the 
teacher concerned can be protected in his academic rights 
without taking the extreme position that academic freedom 
immunizes teachers from any examination of what they teach 
or of any consideration of their loyalty to our form of gov- 
ernment. 


Academic freedom certainly should not become a sanctuary 
for propagandists. Academic freedom certainly should not 
become a refuge and protector of indoctrination. It is to be 
granted that drawing a line between freedom and license is 
always a difficult one and requires the exercise of tolerant and 
exceedingly intelligent judgment. However, the difficulty of 
the task of determining what falls within the realm of aca- 
demic freedom and what endangers academic freedom by 
way of perversion through indoctrination does not justify 
either school authorities or our citizenry generally in throw- 
ing up their hands in surrender when confronted by any at- 
tempt, subtle or otherwise, of Communists and Fascists to 
infiltrate into our educational system. Any such challenge to 
freedom of education presented by indoctrination tactics must 
be met head on. Thus, I do not share the point of view that 
the President of the University of Washington, acting 
through the board of regents of that great institution, vio- 
lated academic freedom by removing from the faculty any 
avowed Communists. 


I do not take the position that students should not hear 
speeches by Communists because I do not believe in thought- 
control tactics or in police-state methods. It must be granted 
that we do not answer or rebut communistic fallacies by re- 
fusing to listen to them. That is quite a different thing from 
impressing upon students through a teaching position a con- 
stant bombardment of indoctrination of Communist propa- 
ganda presented in the name of academic freedom. It is one 
thing for students to go voluntarily to a lecture by a known 
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Communist or Fascist-minded person out of intellectual 
curiosity or desire to try to analyze and understand the point 
of view of the speaker but it is quite a different thing to 
impose in the name of academic freedom a subversive teacher 
on the students of any school. 

Therefore, it is one thing to take the position, as I take 
the position, that true academic freedom forbids us from ex- 
cluding from critical analysis and study in our schools any of 
the political, social, and economic philosophies which through- 
out history have contested for the support of peoples and 
quite a different thing to take the position that academic 
freedom permits any classroom in our free-school system 
to become a propaganda rostrum for the indoctrination 
of totalitarian doctrines. The proposition is unacceptable 
to say in the name of academic freedom that in order 
to give students a background and an understanding of the 
philosophy of communism, for example, we ought to put on 
our teaching staffs teachers who are seeking to lead them by 
way of propaganda into accepting the notion that the Amer- 


ican systems of political democracy and economic capitalism 
are a failure in that they deny basic human rights. 

As a liberal in American politics I hold to the view that 
any form of totalitarianism, communistic or otherwise, is in- 
compatible with individual liberty and with protecting the 
spiritual value and dignity of the person. Our American 
system of a political democracy combined with a capitalistic 
economy has advanced human rights and provided for human 
needs to a degree far superior to that which has been devel- 
oped under any other political and economic system in all 
history. 

As citizens in that democracy I trust that as you go back 
to your local communities your experiences here in Washing- 
ton will have inspired you to a renewed faith in the basic 
principles of individual liberty on which American justice 
rests. | trust that you will have a better understanding of the 
fact that personal freedom does not mean license to under- 
mine through indoctrination of totalitarian objectives our 
American system of self-government. 


Britain’s Post-War Colonial Policy 


FALLACIES ABOUT “COLONIALISM” 


By JOHN FLETCHER-COOKE, Colonial Counsellor to the United Kingdom's Delegation to the United Nations 
Delivered before the Fordham International Club, Fordham University, New York, N. Y., March 21, 1949 


WANT to talk to you this evening about three main 
features of Britain’s post-war Colonial policy. These 
three features are as follows: 


A. The quickening tempo of political development 


B. Economic relationships between the United Kingdom 
and the colonies 


C. International aspects of British Colonial Policy 


Each of these subjects might well form, and indeed has 
formed, the subject of a separate lecture, if not of a separate 
book, but I will try, in the short time at my disposal, to 
emphasize some of the salient features under each of these 
heads. 

But, before I deal with these three points, I should like 
to make a few remarks about British Colonial policy gener- 
ally. Many people—particularly people in this country— 
find it difficult to believe that British Colonial policy has 
changed at all since the Eighteenth Century. In fact, it 
has changed radically. There is just as great a difference 
between British Colonial policy now and in the Eighteenth 
Century, as there is between the United States of America 
in 1949 and those thirteen early colonies perched precari- 
ously on the eastern seaboard of this great continent in 1776. 

There are a number of fallacies about “colonialism,” to 
some of which I should like to refer briefly. The first fal- 
lacy is that independence and freedom are synomynous terms. 
But this is by no means the case. What does freedom mean? 
It has on occasions been deemed to cover freedom of speech, 
freedom of religious belief, freedom of the press, freedom 
from arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, etc. All these free- 
doms are to be found in this country, which is an indepen- 
dent or sovereign state. All these freedoms are found in my 
own country, which is also an independent or sovereign state. 
But there are independent countries in the world today 
where those freedoms do not exist—where the very words 
have no meaning. But, all those freedoms do exist in every 
British colony or trust territory, even though they have not 
yet reached independent or sovereign status. Throughout 


the British colonies, as in the United Kingdom, the indi- 
vidual citizen has all those freedoms to which I have just 
referred. In short, a country can be free without being 
independent—it can also be independent without being free. 

The second fallacy is that “sovereign status” is a sover- 
eign remedy for all ills. Supposing, for purposes of argu- 
ment, that Nigeria or Tanganyika became sovereign states 
overnight. Would that do anything to solve the real prob- 
lems of those colonial territories? Not a single Tsetse fly 
or Anopheles mosquito would die as a result—not a single 
school, not a single hospital, not a single road through the 
jungle would, or could, be built for which plans have not 
already been made. The inhabitants of these territories 
would not instantly become a hundred percent literate— 
disease, poverty and ignorance would not disappear over 
night. The problems of the colonial territories—and indeed, 
the problems of many sovereign states in the world today— 
are the basic problems of education, health, social services 
and economic development, which would remain just as 
perplexing, just as difficult of solution, whatever the status 
of the territory might be. They are essentially elements in 
a struggle with nature—by that I mean nature in its wid- 
est sense. The struggle involves not only the opening up of 
new roads through jungle and bush, the proving of vast 
areas of land for as yet unknown natural resources and the 
improvement of agriculture, etc., but also the coming to 
grips with human nature—that is to say, educating the less 
advanced peoples so that they may avail themselves of the 
vast experience which has been developed in Europe and 
America in the past two or three hundred years. 

The third fallacy is the “salt-water” fallacy; namely, that 
colonial problems only exist for the colonial power which 
is separated from its colonies by a stretch of salt water. The 
leading colonial powers, in the usually accepted sense of the 
term, are the United Kingdom, France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands and the metropolitan country, in each case, is 
separated from its colonies by large expanses of salt water. 
But there are many countries in the world today which have 
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similar colonial problems, but because they have extended 
their influence over land rather than over water, public 
opinion frequently overlooks the fact that there is any colo- 
nial problem at all in their case. There are areas of the 
European-Asian land mass, there are areas of Latin Amer- 
ica, where more advanced peoples are faced with exactly the 
same problems in helping more backward peoples to develop 
as face the colonial powers to which I have already referred. 
Indeed, it can be said that the whole westward move in this 
country across the great North American continent was once 
a colonial movement and even at the present time, the United 
States is faced with many problems arising out of the im- 
pinging upon an indigenous people—the Indians—of a more 
advanced civilization. “Colonialism” exists wherever civili- 
zations and cultures at different stages of development meet, 
ind not merely where the meeting involves a sea voyage. 

‘The fourth fallacy is that colonial administration is synony- 
mous with exploitation. I admit quite frankly that it may 
be. I would go further and say that there is much justifi- 
cation for asserting that in the past it frequently has been, 
but, | hope that what I am going to say this evening will 
establish the fact that it need not be, and that as far as post- 
war British colonial policy is concerned, it certainly is not. 
‘The aim of British colonial policy is to change the depen- 
dent territories into democratic, independent nations inhab- 
ited by people with improved standards of education and 
health, and with decent living conditions, and linked to 
the United Kingdom only if they wish to be so linked, as 
is the case with our great Dominions. 

I come now to a consideration of the first of the main 
points to which I referred at the beginning of this talk; 
namely, the quickening tempo of political development in 
the British colonies since the end of World War II. In 
order to explain what has happened, I must ask you to cast 
your minds back over the past two hundred fifty years. It 
has been said that there have been three British Colonial 
Kimpires: ‘The first of these, as far as Britain was concerned, 
came to an abrupt end in 1776 with the Declaration of 
American Independence, and most of you will know better 
than | the details of its subsequent history. The seeds of 
the second British Colonia! Empire had already been sown 
by that date and during its development in the 19th and 
early 20th Centuries, British statesmen were gradually be- 
coming aware of the many mistakes that their Eighteenth- 
Century predecessors had made in the attitude they adopted 
to those thirteen American colonies—to which I have al- 
ready referred—and so when the time came for the compo- 
nent parts of the second British Colonial Empire to reach 
maturity, there was no abrupt break as there was in 1776, 
but a gradual development within the framework of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations to what we call ‘“Domin- 
ion status.” 

In 1926 we find the Imperial Conference referring to 
these countries as follows: ‘““They are autonomous commu- 
nities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, and fully associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” The “autonomous 
communities” referred to in that statement were, of course, 
the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Eire (or, as it 
was at that time, the Irish Free State), and Newfoundland. 
Since 1931, the position of two of these countries, namely 
Newfoundland and Eire, has changed somewhat. I do not 
propose to enter into the details of these changes except to 
say that in each case the changes that have occurred have 
been at the express wish of the peoples concerned and have 
been accepted as such by the British Government. 


Meanwhile, the other four countries, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, have gone from strength to 
strength as independent members of the British Common- 
wealth, and as you know, they are all independent members 
of the United Nations, free to vote as they wish and com- 
pletely independent of the Government of the United King- 
dom. In fact, they frequently vote in a different sense from 
that in which the United Kingdom vote is exercised—(Pal- 
estine). 

But all these four Dominions were developed as the re- 
sult of migrations of Europeanas from the old world—Brit- 
ish and French to Canada, British and Dutch to South 
Africa, and British to Australia and New Zealand. That 
is a point that I wish you to remember. 

While all this development was going on, the third Brit- 
ish Colonial Empire was growing: it was growing in India, 
Burma, various parts of the Far East, the West Indies, in- 
numerable islands dotted all over the world, and above all 
in Africa. Now, throughout this period of growth there 
was much talk about helping these many peoples towards 
self-government and independence, and although a great deal 
of progress was made in those directions between the two 
world wars, it was not until after World War II that the 
first fruits of this policy were seen in the complete inde- 
pendence of four of the countries that had formed part of 
this third British Colonial Empire—namely, India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon. 

As you know, India, Pakistan and Ceylon have achieved 
Dominion status within the framework of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and are now on exactly the same foot- 
ing as the four Dominions I referred to earlier, and indeed, 
on the same footing as the United Kingdom, itself. All these 
are members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
“equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown.” But what 
is so significant about these three new Dominions is that 
they are made up of peoples who do not come from Europe 
but are indigenous to the countries in which they live. Thus 
the pattern which was devised to meet the case of European 
settlements growing to maturity overseas has proved ade- 
quate in the case of vast agglomerations of peoples with 
ancient cultures and civilizations of their own such as are to 
be found in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The lessons which 
you, the people of the United States, so bitterly taught us 
in 1776 have, I think, been well-learnt. 

I would only add to this, two points. First India and 
Pakistan are members of the United Nations. Ceylon, un- 
fortunately, is not. Ceylon’s constitutional position as an 
independent state is exactly the same as that of India and 
Pakistan, or indeed, as I explained earlier, exactly the same 
as that of Canada, Australia, or the United Kingdom, itself. 
But, the Soviet Union, which poses so often and so uncon- 
vincingly as the champion of emergent peoples, has seen fit 
to veto her application for membership on a number of occa- 
sions despite the fact that Ceylon has the support of almost 
every other member of the United Nations. Secondly, when 
Burma attained independence at the same time as India and 
Pakistan, she elected to break her ties with the British Com- 
monwealth and to seek her fortunes as an independent state 
on her own. While we, in the Commonwealth, are sorry to 
see her go, the very fact that she went and that any other 
member of the Commonwealth can so secede at any time is 
evidence that independence within the British Common- 
wealth is something real and that the link with the British 
Crown is a purely voluntary one. 

Now, while these four great countries have attained in- 
dependence, in the case of three of them, inside the frame- 
work of the British Commonwealth, and in the case of the 
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fourth, outside, considerable political progress in the same 
direction has been made in the other territories making up 
the third British Colonial Empire. Southern Rhodesia, for 
example, is now self-governing in all but two matters— 
namely, foreign affairs (including defense), and native af- 
fairs—the latter provision being inserted to ensure that the 
Europeans in Southern Rhodesia do not pass any legislation 
which might be prejudicial to the interests of the indigenous 
inhabitants. The island of Malta, whose civilization is one 
of the oldest in Europe, is also completely self-governing in 
everything but foreign affairs and defense. Again, many 
of the West Indian islands have completely elected Houses 
of Assembly and constitutional advances have recently taken 
place in many African colonies, particularly in Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast, and indeed in almost all British colonies 
throughout the world—to give but a few examples, I would 
instance North Borneo, Sarawak, Hong Kong, Malaya, Mau- 
ritius, the Seychelles and many others. 


But this rapid development, in itself, poses a number of 
problems. For example, most, if not all, of the West Indian 
islands are too small and too poor in natural resources ever 
to be able to stand on their own in the modern world. This 
has nothing whatever to do with the capacity of their peo- 
ple for self-government, but derives from their size, their 
numbers and the inadequacy of their natural resources. In 
order to count for something in the modern world, or for 
example at the United Nations, they would be well advised 
to unite themselves into some sort of federation. Hence the 
present proposals for a federation of most of the British 
West Indian colonies, the ultimate aim of which is indepen- 
dence within the British Commonwealth and membership 
in the United Nations for the resulting Caribbean | edera- 
tion. 


Some other colonies, such as Nigeria and possibly the 
Gold Coast, are sufficiently large and prosperous to be able 
to look forward, perhaps, to independent Dominion status 
and membership of the United Nations on their own. But 
what of the many smaller territories—the many islands 
dotted throughout the world? 


But islands such are not the only places that present prob- 
lems of this kind—what of such smaller continental colonies 
such as the Gambia in West Africa, Somaliland in East Africa, 
Aden in Arabia, Hong Kong, etc.? In the case of the scat- 
tered islands, I just cannot give the answer, but as regards 
some of the African colonies, perhaps the ultimate solution 
will be federation with neighboring British colonies or pos- 
sibly neighboring territories at present administered by other 
powers such as France, Belgium, Portugal, etc. 

But, in all these things history is just as important a fac- 
tor as geography, and mere contiguity may not be sufficient 
to provide the framework for federation if historically it 
has been along different lines. 


I will sum up this first section of my talk by saying that 
Great Britain’s policy as regards the third Colonial Empire 
is to enable these many territories wherever and whenever 
it may be possible, to follow the lead of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon and thus to help them ultimately to gain their 
independence, if possible within the British Commonwealth, 
but if they should prefer it, outside, so that on their own, 
or in association with others similarly placed, they can in 
due course become members of the United Nations. 


* * * * * 


I come now to the second point, namely, the economic 
relationships existing between the United Kingdom and the 
colonies. I have been surprised, since I have been in the 
United States, to find how many Americans appear to be- 
lieve that the colonies pay taxes to the United Kingdom. 





Some even appear to believe that the Dominions, such as 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the others, do. In 
view of the circumstances which attended the Declaration 
of American Independence, I can understand how this view 
has come to be held, but the plain fact is that none of the 
Dominions and none of the colonies contribute a penny by 
way of taxation to the United Kingdom. On the contrary, 
as I shall explain in a minute, considerable amounts drawn 
from taxpayers in the United Kingdom are spent in the 
colonies for the benefit of the local inhabitants. 

It would, of course, be untrue to say that no individuals 
(and I say advisedly individuals) in the United Kingdom 
get certain economic benefits from the British colonies: but 
it is also true that many individuals who are not UK na- 
tionals derive economic benefits from the colonies. On the 
one hand there are those who lend their capital for invest- 
ment in the colonies and derive from that capital so invested, 
the normal returns which those who lend capital for invest- 
ment expect to receive. On the other hand, there are the 
large numbers of individuals who find salaried employment, 
either in the service of the governments of those colonies or 
in commercial enterprises there. It must, however, be re- 
membered that British capital has not got a monopoly of 
investment in British colonies and that there is a consider- 
able amount of American, French, Swiss and Dutch capital, 
to mention but a few, invested throughout the British Colo- 
nial Empire, and similarly, though this is quite a recent 
development, a number of non-British nationals, many of 
them taken from among displaced persons in Europe, are 
now employed by colonial governments as doctors, and in 
other technical capacities. I would also refer to the recent 
announcement that a number of American technicians are 
to be employed by colonial governments. 

I referred earlier to the large sums of money emanating 
from the pockets of the overburdened taxpayers in the United 
Kingdom which are expended in the colonies for the benefit 
of the local inhabitants. The essential motive of the United 
Kingdom policy of economic development in the colonies is 
to help the local colonial governments in their long-term 
efforts to strengthen their economies, improve their produc- 
tivity and raise the standards of living in their territories, so 
that the progress of the colonies towards self-government 
(to which I referred in the first part of my talk) is matched 
by the growth of a sound social and economic sub-structure 
essential to advanced democratic institutions. 

There is, however, an important difference between the 
capital development of advanced countries and the capital 
development of under-developed areas, into which category 
most colonies fall. As regards advanced countries, capital 
requirements are normally considered in terms of new and 
technically elaborate equipment for new projects for the de- 
velopment of new resources. In under-developed areas, and 
therefore in the colonies, capital development is of a more 
basic character. It must take into account first an adequate 
knowledge of the actual resources of each territory (in many 
colonies, for example parts of Africa, Borneo and Sarawak, 
the actual resources are not yet known), and secondly it is 
necessary to maintain and expand basic economic services 
such as railways, roads, ports, etc. Thirdly, attention must 
be paid to improving the health and education of vast num- 
bers of people, such improvement being fundamental to the 
territory’s economic development. 

Plans for development along these lines have taken two 
forms: 4. One set of plans financed jointly by the colony 
and the United Kingdom aims primarily at the provision 
of the nation-building services and industries used within 
each colony. B. The other set of plans, financed entirely by 
the United Kingdom, aims at the expansion of colonial pro- 
duction, both of raw and manufactured materials, to in- 
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crease the wealth of the colony and contribute towards the 
increasing needs of the world at large. 

The first set of plans is represented by the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Acts of 1940 and 1945, and the 
second set of plans by the Overseas Resources Development 
Act of 1948, the main example of which has been the de- 
velopment of the Groundnut Scheme in East Africa. 

Under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 
1945, the United Kingdom taxpayer will provide 120 mil- 
lion pounds (i.e., nearly 500 million dollars) over the ten- 
year period ending in 1956, 

There are many claims upon this 500 million dollars, 
and indeed upon such other supplementary amounts as it 
may be possible to raise in the colonies themselves. We, in 
the United Kingdom, are only too aware that almost all 
the social services, i.e., education, health, social welfare, 
etc., require considerable expansion. But, such expansion 
must be tempered by a reference to the fact that it is no 
use saddling the colonies with vast schemes of social wel- 
fare which they can never hope to support themselves. If 
this were done, it would cut right across the underlying 
principle, which is to prepare them for self-government. To 
introduce elaborate organizations for improved education, 
health and other social services for which a colony can never 
hope to pay from its own resources, will, in fact, make it 
impossible for the colony ever to be independent, because 
when the day comes for the people of the colony to take 
over completely the control of their own destinies, they will 
find that they have inherited an elaborate governmental or- 
ganization for which they cannot pay from their own re- 
sources and they will either have to give it up, which would 
be a retrograde step, or. they will still be dependent upon 
United Kingdom for subsidies, which means that they will 
not, in fact, be independent. 

‘Thus, although the claims for social services are put for- 
ward with great clamor in every colony, the Government 
has to ensure that a considerable proportion of the money 
available is spent on economic development rather than on 
welfare services so that the economic development, in its 
turn, will produce sufficient funds, when the time comes, 
to enable the people of the colony to pay for their own 
welfare services. ‘Io ensure a balance between development 
and welfare is extremely difficult. 

To sum up this second part of my talk, I have heard it 
said that the United Kingdom only withdraws from its 
colonies when their exploitation is no longer economically 
profitable. To this I would reply in the first place, that we 
do not regard the independence of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon as adequately described by the word “withdrawal.” 
Those countries have grown to maturity with such assist- 
ance as we have been able to give them and they have now 
taken their places as Dominions in the British Common- 
wealth. So far as | am aware, there are as many oppor- 
tunities for the investment of British, or any other, capital 
in India as there were before. Secondly, if there was any 
truth in the statement I mentioned a few minutes ago, then 
the United Kingdom would long since have withdrawn 
from the remaining forty-five territories which go to make 
up the British Colonial Empire since, as I have endeavored 
to explain, far from making any contribution to the rev- 
enues of the United Kingdom government, the unfortunate 
taxpayers in the United Kingdom are called upon to pro- 
vide considerable sums of money to enable as many of these 
territories as possible to follow in due course the example 
of India. 

. * * * * 


I come now to the last part of what I have to say, which 
1 have called the international aspects of British Colonial 





policy. These aspects may be considered under two heads: 
A. Cooperation with other colonial powers on the spot. B. 
British Colonial policy in relationship to the United Na- 
tions. 

With regards to the first of these, I must confess that 
before World War II, it was a constant source of amaze- 
ment to me to realize that the colonial powers, and you 
must remember that there are no less than eight of them 
who are members of the United Nations (United Kingdom, 
United States of America, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Australia, New Zealand and Denmark), not to men- 
tion Portugal and Spain, who are not yet members, should 
have done so little to help each other, to exchange views 
and to concert plans for the coordinated development of 
the territories for which they are responsible. Generally 
speaking, there was no liaison at all before World War II. 
But the war changed all this and since 1945 there have 
been a number of discussions between the French, the Bel- 
gian and the British as regards a variety of technical mat- 
ters of common concern to several African territories. 
Portuguese authorities have also been associated with some 
of these conferences. These conferences and discussions 
have dealt with such widely differing subjects as public 
health, veterinary services, communications, education, plant 
diseases, nutrition problems, trypanosomaisis, labor questions 
and many others. 

But this international cooperation of the men on the spot 
is not confined to Africa. I must also refer to the Caribbean 
Commission, upon which the United Kingdom, the United 
States, France and the Netherlands are all represented. 
This is an advisory board which deals with the many social 
and economic matters of common interest to dependent ter- 
ritories in the West Indies and it also pays considerable 
attention to the problem of research. 


In the South Pacific, a separate commission has been es- 
tablished upon which Australia, France, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States 
are represented and the problems posed by the administra- 
tion of large numbers of islands scattered through vast areas 
of the Pacific Ocean are intensively studied. 

As regards the Far East, there is a Commissioner-Gen- 
eral for the United Kingdom in Southeast Asia who has 
monthly meetings with representatives of Burma, Siam, 
Ceylon, the Federation of Malaya, French Indo China, 
Hong Kong, India, the Netherlands East Indies, North 
Borneo, Singapore, China, the Philippines and the United 
States. 

All these developments are signs of a realization by those 
sovereign states who are members of the United Nations 
that they have an obligation to press on with the coordi- 
nated development of these dependent territories scattered 
throughout the world. 

While this “on the spot” activity is going on in the four 
areas 1 have mentioned, the United Nations itself takes an 
active interest in the development of the dependent terri- 
tories. As tar as the United Kingdom is concerned, we are 
responsible to the Trusteeship Council for the administra- 
tion of three trust territories, Tanganyika, the British 
Cameroons and British Togoland, in accordance with the 
terms of the Charter and of the respective trusteeship agree- 
ments, and it is possible that as a result of the forthcoming 
General Assembly, we may be entrusted with the adminis- 
tration under trusteeship of some of the former Italian col- 
onies in North Africa. 

Although the trusteeship system differs in some respects 
from the earlier mandates system, the basic principles are 
much the same. But there is a chapter of the Charter, 
Chapter Eleven, for which there was no precedent in the 
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League of Nations Covenant. Chapter Eleven refers to the 
many dependent territories or colonies which are not cov- 
ered by the trusteeship system. In the case of the United 
Kingdom, the number is, I believe, forty-five. Under the 
provisions of one of the articles of Chapter Eleven, each 
administering authority is required to furnish regularly to 
the Secretary-General, for information purposes, statistical 
and other information of a technical nature relating to eco- 
nomic, social and educational conditions in the dependent 
territories for whith they are responsible. 

Thus, through both these sections of the United Nations 
Charter, the United Nations, and the world, are kept fully 
informed of developments in the non-self-governing and 
trust territories. 

The United Kingdom is very proud of its record in the 
colonial territories and it was highly gratified when those 


who approved Chapter Eleven of the United Nations Char- 
ter took as the basis for the declaration regarding non-self- 
governing territories which will be found there, the de- 
clared policy of the United Kingdom which has been re- 
peated by responsible statesmen many times during the past 
quarter century; namely, that “the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of these territories are paramount and administering 
authorities (i.e., colonial powers) accept as a sacred trust 
the obligation to promote to the utmost, within the system 
of international peace and security established by the Char- 
ter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, 
and to assist them in the progressive development of their 
free political institutions.” 

It was not difficult for the United Kingdom to accept 
this declaration, which was based upon its own declared 
policy for many years. 


Anglo-Canadian Trade Relations 
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and others who form the Board of Trade community 

in Vancouver. I believe that British Columbia and 
more especially Vancouver may well be called Canada’s 
“Empire State.” Your roots and connections go deep into 
the heart of Canada’s Commonwealth or Empire connec- 
tions. Your trade, though world-wide, is especially con- 
cerned with Empire markets and with United Kingdom in 
particular. 

It is therefore very appropriate that you should have 
asked me today to discuss with you Canada’s trade relation- 
ships with the United Kingdom. 

As you know, I have just returned from a special mission 
to Britain. In company with a past president of the Cana- 
dian Chamber, Gordon Cockshutt, and our Executive Sec- 
retary, Don Morrell, I went there to discuss with repre- 
sentative British businessmen the idea of setting up a special 
Canada-UK Committee of business leaders in both coun- 
tries. It is our belief that such a committee might be of 
invaluable assistance—not only in seeking solutions to some 
of the troublesome problems of these postwar days—but also 
in interpreting these problems to government, business and 
the public in the respective countries. 

I can report to you now that our idea was received with 
great interest and enthusiasm. As a result, arrangements 
have been made to hold a preliminary meeting here in Can- 
ada early in June. At that meeting, business representatives 
from Britain and from Canada will assemble, probably in 
Quebec City, and explore in detail some of the most urgent 
problems now facing these two countries. Out of this meet- 
ing there will come, we hope, an arrangement for holding 
regular meetings alternately in Canada and Britain. 

These meetings will be across-the-table talks by business- 
men. While none of us can ignore the influence and role 
of government in present-day trade, we do feel most strongly 
that in the future, as in the past, there is much that can be 
accomplished in these matters by those of us who engage in 
the every-day exchange of goods and services. 

As you know, The Canadian Chamber of Commerce has 
applied this idea with considerable success in its relation- 
ships with our neighbor to the South. For many years now 
we have had established a joint Canada-United States Com- 


|: is a high privilege for me to speak to the businessmen 


mittee. This committee reports directly to its parent bodies 
in the respective countries. It has a record of proven accom- 
plishment. As well, it has set a pattern of friendly under- 
standing and goodwill which we in the Chamber believe is 
of incalculable value in helping towards mutual prosperity 
and growth. 

We hope that out of this visit to Britain, something of 
the same sort will be set in motion as between Canada and 
the United Kingdom. 

Indeed I will go further. I will express to you our hope, 
that out of these plans, a three-way exchange of views and 
problems may be possible. In short, that in addition to di- 
rect meetings between ourselves and our two biggest cus- 
tomers, it will be possible to arrange joint Canada-US-UK 
meetings which will bring the overall trade problems of 
this great Anglo-Saxon partnership into closer harmony and 
understanding. 

I don’t need to tell you gentlemen of Vancouver how 
much this triangle means to Canada and Canadian pros- 
perity. 

Out of the five and three-quarter billion dollars of total 
trade which Canada enjoyed last year, no less than 75 per 
cent was transacted either with Britain or the United States. 

Put another way—between 30 and 40 per cent of our 
entire national production in 1948 was represented by our 
trade with these two countries. 

But let’s look more particularly today at the British side 
of this trade triangle. 

The overall facts are simple enough. 

Our total trade with United Kingdom last year was just 
about a billion dollars. Of this, $700 million was Canadian 
exports. The other $300 million was our purchase from 
Britain. 

That means that so far as trade alone was concerned, 
the British came $400 million short of paying their way. 

How did they fill this gap? 

They filled it last year, partly by a loan from Canada; 
partly by the use of Marshall aid dollars. As Sir Stafford 
Cripps pointed out a few days ago in his Canadian Press 
interview: two-thirds of what Britain is buying in Canada 
is being paid for by credits or by Marshall dollars. 

We all know that these Marshall dollars aren’t going to 
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last forever. We've a pretty good idea that these dollars 
will have run out a long way ahead of the time when 
Britain will have been able to achieve free convertability 
between the pound and the dollar. We know also that 
Britain has no intention of continuing to run into debt if 
she can settle her trade balances in other ways. 

Already the ominous threat of this problem is casting its 
shadow over this dominion. 

As you read in various press despatches from Ottawa 
and elsewhere, United States authorities are beginning to 
look with in¢reasing disfavor on the use of Marshall aid 
dollars for the purchase of Canadian wheat or flour. Wheat, 
as you know, is beginning to pile up in surplus in the United 
States. There is an assurance that wheat will not be de- 
clared a surplus commodity immediately, with a consequent 
ban on the purchase of wheat outside of the U. S. with 
Marshall funds. But this assurance does not extend beyond 
this year, and, assuming that the 1949 U. S. wheat crop is 
normal or better, there is a distinct possibility that Congress 
will be in no mood next year to use U. S. taxpayers’ money 
to purchase that commodity outside U. S. shores. 

! don’t need to tell businessmen in Vancouver how im- 
portant this concession respecting wheat has been, in the 
eleven months that Marshall aid dollars have been available. 
Because the United States has been willing to underwrite 
the Anglo-Canadian wheat contract through the medium of 
so-called “offshore” purchases. we have gained about 300 
million precious U. S. dollars. That represents nearly half 
of all purchase in Canada with Marshall aid dollars. It 
represents 60 per cent of all the Marshall aid dollars which 
Britain spent in Canada since the program got underway 
last April. 

It is not yet clear how we are going to meet this first 
major adjustment in our postwar trade. We hope and ex- 
pect that the British will honor their wheat contract which 
still has another year to run. But if they spend their own 
dollars to buy $300 million of Canadian wheat and wheat 
flour in 1949-50, this means that there'll have to be some 
cutting elsewhere. Even if United States authorities assist 
in “switching” other purchases to Canada to offset the loss 
of wheat, it’s unlikely that they will be able to find any- 
thing like as large an amount as this. 

So here, in very tangible form, we see the ominous and 
prophetic shadow of what may be ahead for Canada in these 
next few years—pending a return to free convertability 
between the dollar and the pound. In a word, the prospect 
of a further sharp contraction in British purchasing—until 
such time as we are again able to accept sterling and con- 
vert it freely into dollars with which to pay our American 
accounts. 

Now what can you or I, as individual businessmen, do 
about. all this? 

Well, I know that any number of you, including, of 
course your energetic Premier Byron Johnson, are trying to 
do something about this. You are trying to get United 
Kingdom to restore her traditional place in the salmon mar- 
ket. You are trying to negotiate new timber contracts on 
the best possible terms. You are trying to get barter or 
other arrangements to “even up” the dollar gap. In the 
case of your famous B.C. apples you are trying with con- 
siderable success to establish alternate markets in United 
States or elsewhere. 

What I would like to do today is to discuss with you 
what appears to me to be some of the underlying difficulties 
and dangers of this problem. 

Britain, as you know, professes to believe in the multi- 
lateral approach to trade and in the importance of an ulti- 
mate return to free convertability of the pound and the 
dollar. 





But there is in my mind and in the mind of a great many 
people in Ottawa, Washington and elsewhere, the growing 
fear that Britain’s present trade policies are leading in quite 
the opposite direction. 

I mean this: that the network of barter and bilateral 
deals which Britain has made and is still making, is so 
formidable and so extensive as to raise grave doubts of any 
return to free convertability during the next five to ten 
years. 

Thus, at a time when we are drawing into closer political 
partnership through the proposed North Atlantic alliance, 
Britain’s trade policies appear to be actually raising the eco- 
nomic barriers which now divide the hard dollar and the 
soft-currency worlds. 

These fears are based on two main premises: 


1. that under Britain’s leadership a very large seg- 
ment of the world is rapidly divorcing itself price- 
wise from the dollar area by an artificially inflated 
cost and price structure. 


2. that behind this “picket fence” of barter and bi- 
lateral deals, there is a supporting network of gov- 
ernment controls, embargoes and so forth which 
are completely repugnant to those of us who live 
in the North American continent. 

Let me give you one or two examples of what I mean. 

You people here on the Pacific Coast produce newsprint 
as part of the great and valuable output of your forests. I 
don’t know exactly what price you quote your newsprint 
here on the coast. But I assume it is a figure comparable to 
the prevailing price of about $100 a ton f.o.b. New York. 

Yet the price which Britain is paying for newsprint in 
Sweden is approximately $170 a ton. 

She pays this higher price because she argues that in so 
doing it enables her to purchase newsprint without putting 
out any precious U. S. or Canadian dollars. 

But what happens in return? 

Simply this: that the steel, machinery or other British 
products which are exchanged for this newsprint tend to be 
valued at comparable levels. 

Obviously, British users of Swedish newsprint (or other 
high-priced raw material) can’t long afford to sell their 
products, except in markets where costs and prices are com- 
parable. Thus you see a tendency to progressively widen 
the gap between these high-priced “soft-currency” areas and 
the lower price-cost structure of North America. 

The same sort of restrictive influence applies to other 
countries inside the British or soft-currency “fence.” 

Britain is reported as having bought almost half the New 
Zealand output of calfskins at a price roughly 30 per cent 
higher than the New York market. Here again is a trans- 
action tending to create and perpetuate a high price struc- 
ture within the sterling area. At the same time, it robs 
New Zealand of the opportunity to earn dollars in Canada. 
If New Zealand has fewer calfskins to sell to us she in turn 
has to cut down her purchases of Canadian goods. 

But there is another and even more serious consequence 
to Canada of this widening gap in prices and in costs. 

It must be obvious at once to businessmen like yourselves, 
that price gaps of 30 or 70 per cent, can only be sustained 
over the long run by a system of embargoes, controls, 
licensing and state interference. . 

Under free competitive trading this sort of thing simply 
couldn’t continue for long. Nor would it continue without 
the protective “picket fence’ of controls and regulations 
which Britain has retained and indeed greatly strengthened 
since the close of the war. 

Some of these controls may indeed be absolutely neces- 
sary. We still have quite a few ourselves. But my fear is 
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that under the system now developing in Britain the trend 
is towards more, not fewer restrictions. And therein lies 
the danger. 

Take for instance, British textiles which Canada used to 
buy and which Britain is eager to sell us. 

I’m told that British textile prices on a great many im- 
portant lines are running 30 per cent higher than prevailing 
prices in North America. That being true, we are only 
able to continue to buy them by playing the British game 
and extending the picket fence to keep out U. S. imports. 
If we were to remove entirely the present dollar-saving 
embargo against U. S. textiles, a large part of the present 
British market in Canada might well collapse overnight. 

Alternatively, the British certainly aren’t going to like it 
if we exercise our right next June to restore a measure of 
tariff protection against cotton and rayon textiles. They 
want us to discriminate in their favor a>? restore the tariff 
against U. S. goods but not against thea:s. 

Since we want British textiles -nd want to help them 
earn Canadian dollars, this seems :casonable enough, until 
you realize that we can only do it by keeping up some form 
or embargo, restriction or controls against textile products 
from our good trade neighbor to the South. We did this, 
of course, on November 17, 1947. But most of us in Canada 
want to see these restrictions removed as quickly as possible 
—not perpetuated into a permanent or long-term system of 
regulation and control. 

Today, Britain is reported to have made between thirty 
and forty direct barter or bilateral arrangements. Her 
“area” now includes not only her colonies and the rest of 
the Commonwealth, but also most of the countries of Europe 
—on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

Thus for those of us who live in Canada—and especially 
for you who live in this great Empire State province of 
British Columbia—there arises the very real fear and threat 
of a widening division between dollar and non-dollar coun- 
tries. 

To some extent we may be able to break this down by 
individual or private barter deals wherever you or I can find 
something which can be swapped to advantage and within 
the rigid network of controls which has been set up over 
there. But sooner or later, if this pattern continues and 
persists, it may be necessary for Canada herself as a nation 
to choose between continued control and regulation, and 
the freer exchange of goods which we hoped might emerge 
out of the turmoil and upheaval of the war. 

I know that the picture I have just painted is not wholly 
black. 

There are many forces and groups in Britain who are 
eager and anxious to help in establishing freer patterns of 
trade throughout the world. That’s one reason why we 
hope this Anglo-Canadian trade committee which we pro- 
pose can be of assistance. 


Certainly the members of the engineering mission which 
came last year to Canada, were impressed with the possi- 
bilities they saw for development of trade between us. You 
remember that this mission, under Sir Harry Gilpin, trav- 
eled from coast to coast. Just recently it published a re- 
port under the auspices of a department of the British 
Government—the Board of Trade. I want to quote one or 
two sentences from this report. I do this because I think 
they give hope that all is not lost and that there are at 
work very strong influences dedicated to a happier solution 
of our mutual trade difficulties. 

This report started from the very proper premise that: 

. in the long run, the United Kingdom must either 
drastically reduce imports from Canada, which would upset 
Canada’s economy and would mean real privation for 
Britain, or the United Kingdom must substantially increase 
its exports to Canada to help bridge the gap.” 

The report admits frankly that while there is no lack of 
goodwill on the part of Canada towards British exporters, 
that goodwill must be merited by “price, quality, delivery 
and service.” It stresses the fact that Canada has become 
one of the most discriminating markets in the world and 
that “competition has set standards which have rarely been 
equalled.” 

But 1 want you especially to mark the emphatic and 
hopeful conclusion of this report. It is this: 

“As the Mission moved westwards, there emerged the 
conviction that a solid and expanding market exists for much 
United Kingdom equipment in a country of great stability 
and future promise. Although the Canadian industry is 
powerful and versatile it is not all-embracing. Foreign and 
particularly American competition is keen and well-en- 
trenched, but it is not an insuperable task to meet it. Many 
United Kingdom firms which have expanded serious effort 
on the market have been well rewarded. Although there 
are difficulties to be overcome, there is real scope for many 
further United Kingdom exporters if they are prepared in the 
national as well as their own interest, to make the requisite 
and sustained effort that is required.” 

I recognize that this report covers only one field of 
Anglo-Canadian trade relations. But it is an important 
field. More than that, it approaches this problem in what 
I believe to be the only proper spirit—a spirit of hope and 
optimism. 

As I said a moment ago, I do not believe that all is lost. 

I have tried to tell you as bluntly and forcibly as possible 
the difficulties and dangers that seem to me to lie ahead. 

Only by seeing and understanding these difficulties can 
we make headway. 

But only by meeting these problems with high courage 
and enterprise, will we resolve them in ways that will bring 
—_ and satisfaction to the United Kingdom and to our- 
selves. 


American Policy in Indonesia 


ACTIONS AND WORDS SHOULD BE ALIGNED TOGETHER 


By DR. HARRY D. GIDEONSE, President of Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, Chicago, Illinois, February 2, 1949 


EMBERS of the council and old friends, it is fun 
to be back here, fun to see old friends and to speak 
from this familiar pulpit. It is not fun to talk on 


a subject that is as full of confusion, and I think misunder- 
standing in the United States, not to speak of a few other 


places, as Indonesia. But the Chicago Council has a rather 
peculiar record as far as its choice of topics for me is 
concerned. I recall one time when you invited me back in 
1939, when we had just seen the beginning of the Second 
World War, and the Chicago Council put on a program to 
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which you had invited a gentleman who had often been 


Senator Borah’s brain truster, who was to argue that it was 


not our war and could not by any stretch of the imagination 
be our war, and then his opponent was to argue that perhaps 
this was our war, and we should pay some attention to our 
nterest in its outcome. That was my role, and it was not 
in ¢ one, although perhaps, as time went on, it became 
newhat understandable performance. 
‘Then in 1943 you brought me on a comparable sort of 


an assignment. At that time, as some of you may still 
American public opinion—and particularly the liberal 


wings—had become greatly concerned about 


1] 
recall 


and democratic 


the fact that Mr. Roosevelt was doing such strangely reac- 
tionary things when he wasn’t giving full recognition to 


(jeneral DeGaulle. You mzv remember how all the liberals 
ind all the democratic elements were critical of Mr. Roose- 
velt because he somehow could not see the four-freedoms 
light with regard to General DeGaulle. It was my function 
to come in and give you a speech in which, without any con- 
nection at all with the State Department, I could speak 
somewhat more freely than the gentlemen in the Department 
who were under the sealed-lips tradition of responsibility. 
| explained how it could be argued that General DeGaulle 
was not so far away from Marshall Petain and Vichy in 
lis attitudes on social, economic, and political questions, 
again a position which was then very difficult to take and for 
which perhaps some people have today a little more under- 
standing. 
Now, if vou look at Indonesia, it is perhaps the toughest 
assignment of them all. | do not remember 
which American public opinion has seemed 
Chicavo Tribune on the right straight throu 
travelers on the left, 


| 
Lieve 


question on 
from the 
the fellow 
as united in its determination to be- 
things that aren’t so; and as united in its determina- 
tion to retuse to listen to the other side, and | compliment 
the Chicago council for one of the rare opportunities to 
speak a piece in public on what are some of my reasons for 
making that very severe statement. 

| am going to argue here, and I am putting you en warn- 
ing, that our American policy—and | am talking about 
American policy toward Indonesia, and only insofar as it 
is relevant about the policy of the Netherlands or other 
powers—is an incredible mixture of ignorance, of false starts, 
of noble intentions, and of ideological hypocrisy. It is quite 
an order and now let’s proceed. 

‘To understand the position you must first of all remem- 
ber that the Netherlands for now well on two generations 
have been regarded as, | think, easily the most progressive 
colonial power. ‘They have quite a record that way. Any 
colleve library will show it. It is well established, I think, 
in the literature on colonial administration that the Dutch 
have been progressive, progressive in the sense that the gov- 
ernment of the dependent territory is conducted in a way 
to permit and promote a growing participation in that 
eovernment by the folks who are themselves the natives of 
the dependent country. Unlike some other folks, the Nether- 
lands have not only preached this, they have practiced it. 
This is not recognized merely in the Netherlands. It is 
even recognized by groups like our own Chicago Rosenwald 
fund. I say that because I don’t think that anyone would 
argue that the Rosenwald fund was a reactionary or an 
imperialistic group. When the Rosenwald Foundation got 
interested in the problems of the education of the American 
Negro in the United States, they chose to bring in as their 
leading expert a gentleman who had the standing of being 
the leading administrator of education in the Dutch East 
Indies. hat choice was quite a compliment to the educa- 
tional achievement of the Dutch in their colonial adminis- 


tration. The material written by the gentleman can be 
consulted in any American college library. And the choice 
was not made by anyone engaged in power politics at Lake 
Success or in the Netherlands. It was the choice of the 
Rosenwald fund, a free independent group of American 
citizens interested in the education of the American Negro. 
You couldn’t have a more objective testimony to what that 
group thought of the educational policies practiced in the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

Let us look at it historically, and let me cite a few facts. 
I do not wish to overburden you, but to remind you of some 
facts that show that education to native self-government 
was not some afterthought of the Dutch, not something that 
the Netherlands discovered during the Second World War 
when they temporarily lost control to the Japanese. ‘The 
notion of participation of the natives in colonial government 
in the Dutch East Indies is very old. The notion of separat- 
ing the budget of the Netherlands and the Netherlands East 
Indies is more than 70 years old. The notion of a colonial 
policy, the primary purpose of which would be the develop- 
ment within the Dutch East Indies of native Indonesian 
ability to share in and ultimately to take over. the control 
themselves, goes back to the year 1901. 

A Cabinet was put into office in the Dutch Parliament 
in 1901 to implement that policy. There is a very long 
record of policies designed to give the native civilization of 
the Dutch East Indies self-control culturally, something 
the West has not always understood, because it interfered 
with the imports into the Dutch East Indies of western 
culture, western religion and written technology. But the 
Dutch all along followed what you might call an anthro- 
pological policy in the Dutch East Indies. In other words, 
the great variety of racial, and religious groups in the 
iskands were to be preserved in the integrity of their own 
culture. For example, they were legally to be judged in 
courts in which their own customary law was to be the 
standard—not Dutch law, not western law, but so-called 
Adat law. Adat is simply the word for native custom. We 
would say common law, and when the natives did not have 
the scholarly resources to codify such law properly, Leyden 
University devoted some of its most distinguished scholars to 
this task. Van Vollenhoven, who was one of the greatest 
experts in international law, was one of the great scholars 
in Adat law, codifying, in other words, the customary law of 
the natives, including among other things, the principle that 
no Dutchman, no westerner, was ever to be a judge in any 
of the Adat law courts. The Adat court law was always 
administered by natives who handed out native law. Land 
ownership was never to be vested in non-Indonesians, much 
to the displeasure of many foreign investors. 

Of course, the implication was that you had other courts 
for other kinds of law, every group being judged on the basis 
of its traditional views. This is understandable if you recal! 
that there are some 75,000,000 people in the Dutch East 
Indies; including some 15 to 20 clearly recognizable racia! 
groups, and some 200 local dialects. ‘They have no common 
language, although the Dutch have gradually put through 
the notion of Malay as the common language in recent times. 
It is now called the Indonesian language and is more or less 
a synthetic improvement of Malay above the bazar Malay 
of the market. So Malay in that respect is a little like the 
Hebrew of modern Israel which has been given a con- 
temporary vocabulary to describe recent economic, technical 
and scientific developments for which old Hebrew had no 
vocabulary. The Indonesian language of today, which you 
read about, is that standardized East Indies Malay, and its 
spread accompanied the accomplishment of over-all political 
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unity by the Dutch. There was no such unity until it was 
accomplished in three centuries of Dutch administra ‘on. 

Now, these 75,000,000 people living in an island empire 
that stretches over an area as large as the whole of the 
United States, have an enormous cultural and _ historical 
diversity. It.is therefore natural that if you wanted self- 
government, you had to work with these groups in their 
own cultural tradition. If you tried to impose one standard 
on them all, you would be going flatly contrary to that object 
of self-government and self-participation, which we have 
always regarded as the yardstick of progressive colonial ad- 
ministration. 

The developments toward self-government began to take 
a more concrete political form back in 1916 for the whole 
of the Dutch East Indies—1916, mind you, when the Dutch 
established the so-called popular council (Volksraad) still 
by a slight majority Dutch; 1918 was another step; 1922 
and 1928 were other steps in the expansion of its member- 
ship. By 1928 it had become in majority Indonesian and it 
was then an agency in which the final budgetary control over 
the Dutch East Indies had been transferred from the Hague 
to Batavia. That, you see, is 20 years ago. There still 
existed at that time a veto on the part of the Dutch Parlia- 
ment over the budget as a whole, but no longer an item 
veto; and the budget as a whole was never vetoed. In other 
words, you had there a continuous development of participa- 
tion of sharing in the government of the Dutch East Indies 
on the basis of favoring the development of local native 
cultures. 

Don’t get the impression that this was all done unani- 
mously by the Dutch. Of course not. The Dutch aren't 
angels, no more than the Americans. There were commercial 
and bureaucratic interests that they did not wish to relin- 
quish, something from which they derived profits of a 
commercial and financial sort. But you also had these other 
elements of which I have been speaking that dominated in 
the Netherlands Government policy, as I said, from 1901 
on. There are such differences right now in the Netherlands 
where there are several rather important political groups, 
not however members of the present government of the 
Netherlands, who have all along felt that the policy of the 
Dutch Government has been altogether too idealistic and 
too unrealistic. These groups feel that power and force 
were not used early enough. These groups, many of them, 
are very close to big industry and financial investments in 
the islands. They have disapproved of this so-called ethical 
policy since 1901, and they are very vigorous in disapproval 
now. But they are not members of the present government 
of the Netherlands. 

I think it is very important for you to keep in mind that 
the present government in the Netherlands is a government 
roughly comparable to a combination between the present 
government in England, a labor government, and the gov- 
ernment in France. The two dominant parties in the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands today are groups that we could 
call Social Democrats and Christian (Catholic) Democrats. 
That is to say, the large Catholic and the large Socialist 
Party combined in one cabinet. The more conservative 
groups are not represented on the right, and the Communists 
are not represented on the left. Policy in Indonesia at 
present is supported by parliament as a whole, with the 
exception of eight Communists, and those of course you 
would not expect to be in support of any policy other than 
one that presented Communist infiltration in Indonesia. 

If you look at the picture after 1945 you find, after the 
islands were liberated, a period of great confusion, because 
the Japanese, when they found they had to leave, left 
Japanese puppets in control. Soekarno, the president of the 


so-called Indonesia Republic, and Hatta, the vice president, 
were both men who during the second World War were 
on the side of Japan. They were in Tokyo. They are both 
committed to extremely critical statements about American 
imperialism although they like to compare themselves today 
—even on postage stamps—to George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. The other day you saw in the papers 
pictures of Soekarno in Tokyo, which was one of the afhilia- 
tions that were built up during the war and very genuine 
at that time. 

When the Japs were forced to leave, they left Soekarno 
and Hatta in charge, and they left them armed with Japan- 
ese armament. The top leadership, in other words, of the 
so-called Indonesian Republic is definitely Japanese puppet 
leadership. It isn’t as simple as that, however, for the 
Republic as a whole. There has always been a very large 
branch of so-called Republican leadership that is definitely 
Communist-infiltrated, if not Communist by identification, 
and the situation is further complicated by Nationalist and 
extreme Moslem elements. It is not simply black and white. 
Some of these groups overlap. There are Communist affilia- 
tions that are built right into the Japanese Quisling groups. 
On the other hand, there are Communist groups that resent 
the Japanese element very much, because some of the Re- 
publican leaders during the period when they cooperated 
with Japan allowed tens of thousands of Java’s best young 
men to be used by the Japanese to do construction jobs and 
build airfields, and so on, for Japan on the islands through- 
out the Pacific, and almost none of those boys came back. 
So that Java remembers that some of the Djogjakarta 
leaders did that Quisling job as far as Java’s best young men 
are concerned. And, of course, the Communist element in 
this movement remembers that very much, and occasionally 
revives the memory of it. 

Then you must keep in mind that Java—and in Indonesia 
generally—the population is overwhelmingly Moslem. That 
is one of the big differences we must always keep in mind 
when we think of the Dutch East Indies and the Philip- 
pines. The Philippines were Christian, an inheritance from 
Spain. The Dutch East Indies are Moslem, overwhelmingly 
so, and there are socially conservatives but religiously 
militant Moslem movements, and there is a good deal of 
that in Java, and in Sumatra. ‘These Moslem militants 
are often extreme conservatives on the social question and 
therefore very much of an obstacle to the Communists who 
try to infiltrate the country. So you get, as you sometimes 
get with some of the Negro or Zionist groups in the 
United States, a very determined effort on the part of some 
of the Communist groups to confuse people’s thinking about 
Negro or Jewish groups by trying to achieve some degree 
of infiltration in them, and thereby confuse the public as to 
the nature of those movements. You have that in Java 
where you can find certain groups of a militant Moslem 
character, that have practically no standing at all as far as 
the large majority of the Moslem elements are concerned, 
but these ideological motives confuse the observer—and 
sometimes the native—with regard to where the real loyalties 
are. 

One more word about the Republic. The Republic is 
called a “Republic,” and I think that is one reason why 
American opinion is so much in its favor—anything 
described as a “republic” must be good. We think of it 
in terms of 1776—freedom, democracy, elections, Now, 
it is very important to keep in mind that there are elections 
in the Dutch East Indies, and there will be more, but the 
one part of Java where there never have been elections is 
the so-called Republican part. There never have been elec- 
tions there. They have what they call a parliament, but 
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it is entirely composed of people who have just been chosen 
by the leaders who were not elected either. There have 
been no elections in Republican Java. There have been many 
elections in several of the so-called federal states, the states 
that are favorable to the Dutch formula of Indonesian 
federation preserving local autonomy in the various areas. 
It varies from one part of the East Indies to another be- 
cause of the cultural factors. In many regions there are 
age-old local governmental institutions of their own. 

Some of the governments have been based on elections 
as tar back as 30 years, so that when we talk about elec- 
tions we should keep in mind that the only parts of Indonesia 
in which there have been elections are the Dutch or so-called 
federal parts. ‘There have never been elections in the Re- 
publican part. 

\nother thing that one has to keep in mind is that the 
Republic is a very peculiar kind of republic. Djogjakarta 
and Soerakarta, which are the geographical centers of the 
Republic, have always been among the most backward or 
feudal parts of Java, so much so that the Dutch always 
hesitated to exercise their western influence there. On the 
maps before World War II you will find Djogjakarta and 
Soerakarta described as the so-called Prince’s countries. 
That was done because the Dutch had never really imposed 
their rule completely on the entrenched Tory Moslem 
character of the rule by the Sultan of Djogjakarta or the 
Prince (Susuhunan) of Soerakarta. The Republic works in 
some way with the Sultan of Djogjakarta, and it is very 
interesting to note that the military governor of Djogja- 
karata is the old Sultan of Djogjakarta, a very strange kind 
of a thing when you think of the propaganda about the 
republican character of the so-called Indonesian Republic. 
{ am not suggesting that there is deliberate deception here. 
| put it forward simply—and because I have to be brief 
about it in view of the time that is available—as another 
warning as to the complexity of these things. Djogjakarta 
doesn’t represent elements that are more progressive than the 
Dutch; it represents very definitely, historically and socially, 
a group that was very much less advanced than a very 
large part of the rest of Indonesia. As to the western 
ideologies, that was added by these Communist elements of 
which I spoke a moment ago. You have there a mixture of 
a variety of forces which are very difficult to understand 
unless you have lived with it for a long time, and unless 
you know something about the genius of the party-liners’ 
work when they have their minds made up to create disturb- 
ing pictures of confusion that will serve interests allied 
with Soviet influence throughout the world. 

It is interesting to note just in passing that when negotia- 
tions took place under the Good Offices Committee of the 
United Nations—in which the United States was repre- 
sented by President Graham, of the University of North 
Carolina—which ended in the negotiation of the agreement 
that was called the Renville agreement, Mr. Graham was 
there as the American official choice for membership in 
the Good Offices Committee, and he witnessed most of the 
negotiations between the representative of the Dutch, a 
Javanese, and the representative of the Republic, Sjari- 
foeddin, who was then Prime Minister. 

Now, President Graham is a very honorable gentleman, 
but as some of you may have gathered from newspaper 
reports in the last few weeks, his name was in controversy 
before our own Atomic Energy Commission in connection 
with his loyalty record, because he was not thought to be 
as discriminating as he might be about Communists and 
fellow travelers. I base that statement on the newspaper 
reports that we have seen with regard to that loyalty report 
to the United States Atomic Energy Commission. The 


Commission chose to disregard it. Personally I have no 
doubt as to President Graham’s loyalty, and I would trust 
his discretion concerning atomic-energy information. Never- 
theless, there was a question raised as to whether he had 
been as discriminating in his observation of Stalinist fellow 
travelers as one would want an American representative 
to be under these circumstances. He sat on deck with those 
gentlemen for months during the negotiations on the Ren- 
ville, and he came back with the conviction that all these 
arguments about Communist infiltration amount to nothing. 
Just the other day when President Graham received the 
Hillman prize offered by the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, he used the word “totalitarian” to describe the Dutch, 
and he referred to the Republic as the forces of freedom. 

Now, it is interesting to observe that Sjarifoeddin was the 
representative of the Republic on that occasion during this 
long period when President Graham could observe him 
there on the deck all the time, and today, by his own admis- 
sion, not by the assertion of some suspicious conservative 
agency, not by the statement of the Dutch, but by Sjari- 
foeddin’s own admission, he is a self-confessed Communist 
since 1935—since 1935. Certainly, it is legitimate to feel 
that during all the months of negotiations our observer was 
perhaps a little wanting in discrimination with regard to 
those things to which he should have developed a wee bit 
stronger form of ideological allergy. 

Now, let’s go beyond that. Sjarifoeddin resigned his office 
immediately after he signed the Renville agreement. Now, 
what do you think the impact on the Dutch would be 
after negotiations in which a man, after painful months of 
argument, agrees to something and then immediately re- 
signs so that his successor can say, “I am not bound by that 
because somebody else signed it.” Later on Sjarifoeddin 
joined in a form of Communist rebellion against the regime. 
It was said immediately by friends of the Republic that this 
rebellion proved that there had been Communists, and that 
they had infiltrated the important positions, but that they 
had now left the regime. In a sense it perhaps proves that 
point, and Sjarifoeddin seems to have been killed in that 
venture—although no one seems to have very good informa- 
tion on that—but the important factor to remember is that 
when the rebellion took place within the Republican forces, 
the Republican government released from prison a gentle- 
man by the name of Tan Malakka. Tan Malakka was 
another kind of Communist. Perhaps you can make the 
comparison as between Tito’s communism and let’s say 
Stalin’s communism. They agree on a lot of things, par- 
ticularly on what they would do to us, but they disagree 
among themselves, perhaps as to the extent to which you 
use nationalism as a cloak, and so on. When Tan Malakka 
was released from prison his followers cleaned up this 
Sjarifoeddin element and then, of course, came to increas- 
ing power as an influence within the Republic because it 
was the'r force that did the job. Incidentally, Tan Malakka 
has had influence in the Philippines, in Canton and all sorts 
of places in the far East over 25 years. He has been one 
of the most dynamic Communists in that area. Tan Malakka 
is the man who kidnapped Sjalrir, the foreign minister of 
the so-called Indonesian Republic, after Sjalrir in negotia- 
tions with the Dutch, had agreed to a formula which he 
and the Dutch thought to be workable. That stopped that 
particular phase of the negotiations. Then later on Tan 
Malakka was captured by the Republican government and 
put in prison. Later on—as I have just said—the Republic 
released him to fight these other Communists. 

Do you get a picture of a regime with which it is rather 
difficult to negotiate? A regime with which after 3 years 
of patience of negotiation that never seemed to commit 
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anyone, and increasing guerrilla warfare, it becomes a bit 
understandable that you should finally say that you will 
release your troops to march in and clear things up? Then 
we read in the American newspapers that after the troops 
have moved in, the guerrilla war started. That is another 
complete misconception. The guerrilla war has been going 
on since 1945 with the armaments left by the Japanese. ‘The 
only reason we think it started after the Dutch police action 
or military action began, is that American newspapers and 
news services do not regularly keep reporters in Java. 
They send them in when big news breaks. If they 
had kept them there regularly they would have reported, 
as all Dutch news services reported, that guerrilla 
war continued straight through the period in which the 
republican representatives were promising it would cease, 
and that the troops of the Republicans would no longer fight. 
A week after the Renville Agreement had been signed, the 
commander in chief of the republican army announced that 
the agreement committed the government in Djogikarta 
but not the army. Now, under those circumstances you 
can perhaps understand that those who were responsible 
for law and order would ultimately come to a point where 
they felt that they were compelled to exercise some of that 
responsibility. 

The record shows that during the 12 weeks before the 
Dutch military action began on December 18, there were 
on the average of 50 Indonesian officials a week killed by 
guerrilla action. That was done deliberately to frighten 
the Indonesians from participating in the government ad- 
ministration in the Dutch areas, so that they would be 
intimidated and refuse to play that game any longer. The 
whole military action of the Dutch, the first one a year 
and a half ago and this one now, has cost less than 100 
casualties, and this last one, counting the Indonesian casu- 
alties on both sides, less than 250. When you remember that 
the total population is 75,000,000, that there were 50 casual- 
ties a week among Indonesian officials right straight through 
the period before the police action took place, these figures 
are not so serious as they might sound at first, certainly 
not serious enough to speak of full-scale war in Java as 
some of our papers have done. One of the things we might 
remember is that 75,000,000 is a lot of people, and that 
250 is less than the total death record in the United States, 
say on a New Year’s week-end for automobile accidents. 
You have to see these figures in the perspective of the total 
scope of the problem and of the kind of things that went 
on before the military action was undertaken. 

I will skip a number of factors that might be interesting 
and contribute to perspective if we had the time, and | will 
discuss one other angle that I think has been grievously 
misunderstood or twisted in our American public thinking, 
and that is the relationship to the Marshall plan. You find 
it said that we should “‘punish the Dutch” by withholding 
Marshall plan aid. Now that suggests, first of all, a very 
strange perspective on what the Marshall plan is for. The 
Marshall plan is not designed to help the Dutch. The 
Marshall plan is designed to help the United States achieve 
a major foreign policy of the United States and that is 
the reconstruction and the restoration to self-support of 
western Europe. When we, therefore, talk about withhold- 
ing Marshall plan aid to the Netherlands, we are talking 
about weakening our own determination to follow our 
foreign policy in western Europe. Part of that foreign 
policy is, as I said, to put western Europe back on its own 
feet. You get back to self-support and to independence from 
continued American aid by restoring markets and the supply 
of raw materials, and there, of course, Indonesia plays a 
large role. We must not forget that a very large part of 


the world’s and western Europe’s rubber, palm oil, tin, 
tea, tobacco, etc. come from Indonesia, and that the restora- 
tion of the flow of raw materials, not to speak of the markets 
that you can find there in return, depends on conditions of 
sufficient security on the islands to warrant new capital 
investments. Capital investments in the past have come 
heavily under Dutch auspices at low rates of interest because 
the Dutch took a confident view of the security of their in- 
vestments, Today you can’t get capital for Indonesia except 
at high rates of interest, and the rates will go down in pro- 
portion to the confidence that is restored, and it will go up to 
the extent to which people distrust the situation. That holds 
not only for profits as far as the Dutch or the bankers are 
concerned—that holds for the flow of raw materials which 
are essential for the continued hope of a self reliant, resilient, 
independent western Europe, and it holds for the population 
of Indonsia itself because it has grown tremendously and it is 
dependent on peace for its own productivity and self-support. 
Take Java alone, which has grown from 4,000,000 to 48.- 
000,000, in 100 years. That does not exactly suggest that 
these people are being starved to death. There has been no 
physical starvation in Java—under the Dutch—as there has 
been, and is, in India and China continuously—because the 
Dutch have built a sturdy native agriculture for the food sup- 
ply of Indonesia. But there is starvation today in Java and 
especially in the republican areas. fi 
Incidentally, to pin prick another one of the propaganda 
illusions, most of the rice Indonesians eat is grown in “Java 
and most of it in Java in the so-called republican area. If, 
therefore, there is starvation, and there is in the republican 
area, it is not due to any economic blockade which the Dutch 
are conducting against the republic because the very food 
which would relieve starvation is grown in the republican 
area. Phat is where the rice comes from. If there is starvation 
there, it is the structure of government (and communication 
and transportation and all the other factors that go into the 
growing and distribution of new crops) that has broken 
down to such an extent that the rice box of Indonesia isn’t 
any longer sufficiently filled to feed its people. 

The Marshall plan requires for its success a continued sup- 
ply of raw materials to western Europe, and it requires for 
its success a restoration of the dollar earning capacity of 
western Europe, and the Netherlands are a significant part 
of that balance because their standard of living and produc- 
tivity has been higher than that of most of the Continent 
When the flow of the Marshall plan dollars ceases Europe 
must be able to earn its dollar exchange by increased exports 
and imports, and since we in the United States are not likely 
to absorb all of Europe’s additional exports, we must think 
of European recovery in the perspective of world markets. A 
very large part of the vitality of the Marshall plan concept 
requires that there be some kind of restored order, some kind 
of restored productivity in those areas of the world economy 
—_ which western Europe has drawn part of the dollar 
ae en Paty which it can continue to buy its goods in the 
Cheb Maltin sad toes aes ce ee ot ae 

: store markets in the 
United States to the extent required for a balance in Euro- 
pean trade, so foreign exchange—in this case dollar exchan re 
—has to be earned by Europe as a whole in the world ae 
omy as a whole. A large part of this dollar exchange has 
always been earned by imports into the United States of 
America from the Malay-Indonesian area. The standard a 
living of the people in Indonesia is interdependent with th 
standard of living in western Europe—and they are all ; 


closely interwoven whole with the economy of the world 
including this country. : 
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‘There is one other large factor that | would like to touch 
on in these sketchy remarks, so that we might have a little 
bit of common perspective on it. I probably shall be saying 
something that some of you already very well know. I refer 
to the whole argument before the Security Council. In the 
Security Council Charter there are no provisions given to 
the Security Council in domestic issues. Several of the powers 
represented on the Council believe that the Security Council 
has no competence in the Indonesian issue. The Dutch have 
all along challenged the legal competence of the Security 
Council. ‘They have said, “Let us go to the Court of the 
Hiague and have the Court say whether the Security Council 
has authority in this issue.”” The UN delegates have fre- 
quently said they would like to leave that question open. 
‘They don’t want to commit themselves on it, although Mr. 
Hodgson, from Australia, has been very vigorous in saying 
that what the Dutch have done in Java is worse than what 
Hitler did to the Netherlands. Did Hitler ever propose to 
yo to the Hague to find out whether he had any legal rights 
in the Netherlands? Mr. Hodgson speaks for Australia, the 
domestic politics of which we do not understand too well in 
the United States. It has a Labor Government which is 
coming up for elections very shortly, and the margin is small. 
Several of the large trade-unions—particularly in the mari- 
time and dock trades—are Communist-controlled to a great 
extent, and everybody knows that, and they are stipulating 
that the foreign policy must be what they want it to be. Does 
America know that Australia—the Australia of the “white 
Australia” which contrasts so curiously with the racial toler- 
ance of the Dutch policies in Indonesia—in Paris a month 
or so ago was the only country, outside of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, that voted against the Greek frontier re- 
port ? It was the head of the same Australian delegation, Mr. 
Evatt, who created an opaque picture about the Berlin situa- 
tien in the Council a month or so ago. Mr. Hodgson and 
Mr. Evatt rather consistently follow in the United Nations 
what I would call a “Trygve Lie line,” leaning over rather 
significantly toward the side of an issue in which the Soviets 
are interested—not militantly, not by complete identification, 
since that, too, would lose votes in the Australian election, 
but by association, by “running interference,” so to speak. 

‘Then there is India which has been eloquent in its denun- 
ciation of the police action of the Dutch and seems to have 
forgotten its own police action against Hyderabad which led 
to casualties at least 10 times as high as the Java episode. 
Perhaps American opinion has forgotten that when India be- 
came independent, the grand parade that took place at Delhi 
vave the most featured place in the parade to the military 
contingent of Indian troops that had fought on the side of 
Japan in the last war. The pictures were in the New York 
‘Times. They have never been denied. That is very clearly 
and emphatically a picture of the type of power politics that 
vives it special flavor to the element with which the American 
representatives were cooperating against the Dutch in the 
Security Council. 

‘The reason I used the words “ideological hypocrisy” in 
describing American policy is the contrast between the final 
conclusions which we support and the resounding rhetoric 
that precedes them. We seem to have our eyes primarily on 
the competitive ideological politics of the Voice of America 
rather than on the realities in Java. We make orations about 
vood words like “freedom,” “democracy,” and “elections” 
without inquiring as to the meanings behind this vocabulary 
in Java. But the final action we support calls for a schedule 
of dates upon which interim governments and the ultimate 
Indonesian federation are to be established that do not differ 
in substance from the program announced by the Dutch 
themselves. The action we finally support is not mandatory 


but advisory. We recommend. We urge. And we do not dare 
to follow the rhetoric about the defiance of the Charter of 
the United Nations with specific mention of penalties or 
sanctions—we merely dress up the advisory machinery of 
the good offices, with a new verbal varnish to describe the 
same mechanism. In other words, we apparently preach for 
ideological effect on the gallery, but in the substance we are 
saying: ‘Go ahead and see whether you can get away with 
it.” Meanwhile, we ignore the effect of this play to the gal- 
lery on the morale of the Dutch themselves, who are respon- 
sible for order in Java, and no one else is willing to under- 
take this responsibility in their place. This seems to be a 
feeble way of translating the lessons of diplomacy which we 
should have learned from world affairs during the last 5 or 
6 years. We can, perhaps, excuse our position at Yalta when 
we accepted the promises about freedom and democracy in 
central Europe, because it could then be argued that we had 
to give the Russians a chance to prove their good faith. Well, 
they went along and showed us what they meant by “freedom 
and democracy” in Poland. We got another lesson in the Jan 
Masaryk episode in Prague. But apparently we have to go 
through a mess of Yaltas to learn the same lesson all over 
again in the Far East. 

If we had been clear in our policy, determined in our ac- 
tion, and had the courage of our convictions some years back, 
certain things could have been stopped in China which now, 
of course, are water over the dam. It may well be that we 
shall sacrifice another generation of young Americans; an- 
other wasted generation, as the fruit of that tragedy some- 
time in the future. Here we are allowing ideological rhetoric 
of the same sort to undermine the position of the Dutch who 
in their record of 50 years of progressive colonial administra- 
tion, have proved that they mean what they say. Rhetoric on 
the one hand, realization and achievement on the other. Isn’t 
it about time that America should see that its actions and its 
words are aligned together? How many Yalta betrayals must 
there be to force us to a policy of action that is aligned with 
realities, aligned with the interests of America itself as well as 
of the Dutch and the peoples of Indonesia, rather than with 
Soviet propaganda mirages? Is there any evidence at all that 
fellow travelers and Japanese puppets are reliable allies in 
accomplishing the purposes for which America has always 
stood, the purposes of accomplishing real freedom, and de- 
mocracy, real self-government ? 

It is a sad mistake to play competitive ideological politics 
when we undermine in the process the effectiveness of old 
friends tried in action, willing to back by action the things 
they say they believe in, and when the things these old 
friends are doing are, in fact, strictly in accord with Ameri- 
can policy with regard to dependent countries as we have 
always defined it. Whether in the words of Cordell Hull, 
or Francis Sayre, our policy has not been a policy of giving 
independence immediately, which we didn’t do ourselves in 
the Philippines, but of creating continuously circumstances 
through which the natives in the dependent country could 
work themselves into independence and self-control. Let's 
remember that in Indonesia 50,000,000 of the 75,000,000 
are in the areas favorable to the Federal formula of local 
control; only 25,000,000 were in the area controlled by the 
Republic which favored centralized control from Djogja- 
karta. The Dutch advocate a decentralized administration, 
preserving the local privileges and self-government of these 
diversified cultural groups in the islands. Americans who 
remember the historic vitality of States’ rights should have 
an understanding, if no one else has. 

Holland had its declaration of independence in 1581, 
almost 200 years before we had ours. Her devotion to free- 
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dom and self-government is unsurpassed anywhere in the 
world. Holland has a record in the support of international 
law, legal procedures, progressive humanitarian ideas that 
matches that of any other people, bar none. Holland has 
over the last 50 years made as distinguished a record in 
the management of Indonesia as can be found anywhere in 
the colonial experience of the west if you consider the 
nature of the challenge and what was in fact done. 

I submit it is time for America to put its policies, its 
actions in line with realities rather than with rhetoric, to 


recognize where its real allies are, and to remember priorities. 
Priority No. 1 with us is a resilient self-controlled, inde- 
pendent, reconstructed western Europe. All the rest falls 
into perspective once you keep that in mind. If you get 
involved in side issues of an ideological sort in an effort to 
capture the votes of uncertain new friends while you sacrifice 
the old ones, you discredit the international machinery that 
is used to pursue such policies, and in the end you will 
sabotage and undermine the basic objectives of policy in the 
area of western Europe. 
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DECLARE open the one hundred and eighty-eighth 

meeting of the General Assembly. 

I am sure that the representatives here present will 
pardon me if, in opening this second part of the third session 
of the General Assembly, I refer to past events and also 
perhaps look forward. 

It is nearly four years since the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. That great wartime leader played an outstand- 
ing part in the creation and inspiration of the United Na- 
tions. His dominant thought throughout the long struggle 
was the thought of world peace and world justice. Those 
two great principles cannot be separated: we cannot have 
permanent peace, or a real peace, unless it is based on justice. 
That idea is basic to the United Nations Charter and to 
our organization. 

Soon after the death of the great President in 1945, first 
Germany, and later Japan, surrendered. At San Francisco— 
and so many changes have taken place since San Francisco— 
the Charter was accepted by all the nations which had 
fought together in what was nothing less than a crusade 
against tyranny, and all those nations are represented here. 

A comradeship was built up in those years of struggle, 
and we always hoped and believed that that comradeship 
would serve as the basis of the United Nations and of in- 
ternational cooperation. The Charter expressed the hope 
of all mankind for peace and the confidence of all mankind 
that we could achieve peace with justice if we had the 
support, the sincere and sustained support, of all the leaders 
of the nations. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that great difficulties 
have arisen in the last few years and that there has often 
beer suspicion and lack of cooperation. However, I want to 
make one statement which I think cannot be controverted 
and the truth of which is crystal clear: that these difficulties 
have not been caused by the United Nations. 

All these difficulties would have been far greater without 
the United Nations, because the organization—whether we 
consider the General Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, the Social and Economic Council, or 
any of the other organs or specialized agencies—does serve 
as a meeting ground for constant, sustained, altruistic effort 


to solve problems through free discussion on the basis of the 
great principles set forth in the Charter. 

The fact is that nearly all the difficulties of the United 
Nations have been caused by one factor: great-power dis- 
agreement outside the United Nations and completely inde- 
pendent of the United Nations. 

I say, further—and I think we should remember this as 
we resume the task that was left unfinished at Paris—that, 
in the three years of its existence, the United Nations has 
had very many notable achievements to its credit. Let me 
give just one illustration: I know there will be differences 
of opinion from the point of view of the merits of the case, 
but it is undoubted that in the Palestine question the United 
Nations has pointed the way to a just and stable solution 
and has averted war in that region. 

It is quite probable that, in the absence of the United 
Nations, a general war would have broken out. I cannot 
help thinking of the efforts of so many officers of the United 
Nations, the work of the Special Commission, the mediating 
efforts of the United Nations, the sacrifice of Count Ber- 
nadotte, and the great and highly successful work continued 
in his tradition by Dr. Ralph Bunche. 

There are other examples: The problems of Iran and of 
Kashmir. Kashmir is a problem that is not thought of as 
much in the northern portion of the world or perhaps in 
Europe as it deserves to be. I am delighted to see here today 
a distinguished servant of the United States and the United 
Nations; a man who did such magnificent work in the 
Pacific during the war crisis: Admiral Nimitz. With Gen- 
eral MacArthur, Admiral Nimitz contributed to victory 
in that important sphere. He is now a United Nations officer, 
helping to solve the Kashmir problem. 

The problem of the Balkans and of Korea provide other 
examples. I could enlarge—but it is unnecessary to do so— 
upon the great constructive work that has been done in the 
economic and social fields. 

At Paris, there was the great achievement of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and the convention on 
genocide. So far, there has been little publicity in connec- 
tion with this important field, because it is not news when 
the United Nations agrees upon things; it is news only 
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when there is disagreement and dispute. The achievements 
of the United Nations in the economic and social fields 
have been of great importance. By improving standards, we 
help to avert war. 

At this resumed session of the General Assembly, our 
main purpose is to complete action on the matters on our 
agenda which have been adjourned from the Paris meeting 
and to consider other questions which may be placed upon 
the agenda. The subjects for our consideration are of great 
importance. In the political field, the outstanding question, 
I suppose, that representatives to the Assembly will be called 
upon to decide is that of the final disposition of the Italian 
colonies. 

Please consider for a moment why that question figures 
on our agenda at all. It has been referred to the Assembly 
solely because those who are responsible for the peace 
settlement with Italy could not agree upon any solution; 
it therefore has come to the United Nations for decision. 
This gives us an opportunity to do what we have done 
before: to show that we as an Assembly can, by democratic 
procedures, reach a just conclusion. 

The Assembly will also be asked, if it approves, to review 
the question of Indonesia. The Security Council is at 
present seized of the problem, but the proposed inclusion 
of this subject on the agenda of the Assembly may enable 
all members of the organizations to express their views and 
add to the moral weight being exerted upon the parties to 
the dispute to settle that dispute in accordance with justice 
and the principles of the Charter. 

In the field of human rights, an important item has been 
proposed concerning the observance of fundamental free- 
doms in Hungary and Bulgaria, including the great questions 
of religious and civil liberties, with special reference to the 
recent trials of church leaders. The inclusion of this item 
on the agenda is a matter for the determination of the 
Assembly. 

The General Assembly also has to consider the important 
draft convention on freedom of information and of the 
press. That will be dealt with by the Third Committee. 

The Paris meetings were outstanding for the work done 
in the field of human rights. They resulted in the adoption 
without dissent of the great Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the very important convention on genocide. We 
agreed upon a convention against genocide, the destruction 
of races, as practiced by Hitler. The meetings to be held 
in this great city of New York, which is the center of the 
United Nations, will give a further opportunity for the 
Assembly to take constructive action toward achieving the 
genuine observance of human rights throughout the world. 

I would say this to you, and say it with complete frank- 
ness, that the importance of the items on the agenda shows 
this: that the United Nations remains today the corner- 
stone of effective international action to maintain peace 
and security and to promote higher standards of welfare 
throughout the whole world. 

The Charter declares these principles of justice, crys- 
tallizes the hopes and principles of international behavior, 
and it should be the guide to the leaders of all the nations, 
of every one of the fifty-eight nations represented here today. 
Every one of them has freely accepted the Charter, and is 
bound by it. Each is pledged to observe its principles faith- 
fully. 

This Charter and this organization are the primary in- 
struments of international peace. The Charter provides, as 
you all know, that all other obligations which individual 
nations or groups of nations may accept must be subordinated 
to and must be in accordance with those set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations. Every representative here, 


therefore, is pledged to the view that the United Nations is 
the supreme international body. It alone can give a common 
impetus and purpose to the efforts for peace made throughout 
the whole world. 

World-wide security, and surely that is our objective, can 
be found only in a world-wide organization, and so I ask 
you, as I have the right to ask of you as President, not to 
allow yourselves to be deflected from your purposes, deflected, 
perhaps, by the faint-hearted, perhaps by the cynical, perhaps 
by the mischievous. We have got to support, we are obliged 
to support, and we shall support the United Nations and its 
ideals. The phrase I should like to use is the phrase of Presi- 
dent Truman, and that is “unfaltering support for the United 
Nations.” 

This support must be unfaltering, and not casual, not in- 
termittent, not lip-service. There must be unfaltering, steady 
support for the United Nations and its objectives. That 
should be our watchword, and by so doing what we shall be 
trying to achieve is simply this: The heartfelt desires of the 
ordinary man and woman everywhere. What do they desire? 
Not very much; just peace and justice and decent standards 
of living, for themselves perhaps, but mainly for their chil- 
dren. Surely they have the right to that after two World 
Wars, and we have to help them to get it. 

The governments of the world, therefore, must keep faith 
with their peoples. The League of Nations failed to prevent 
the second World War not by its own failure, but because 
certain governments in the world did not support the League. 
The peoples of the world certainly will support the leaders 
here today who strive to help the United Nations at all 
times, and who remember that their efforts must be devoted 
to the carrying into effect of three great objectives; firstly, 
international peace; secondly, international justice; and 
thirdly, international welfare. 
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